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66 
TO A BABY KINSWOMAN, 


LovE, whose light thrills heaven and earth, 
Smiles and weeps upon thy birth, 
Child, whose mother’s love-lit eyes 
Watch thee but from Paradise. 
Sweetest sight that earth can give, 
Sweetest light of eyes that live, 

Ours must needs, for hope withdrawn, 
Hail with tears thy soft spring dawn. 
Light of hope whose star hath set, 
Light of love whose sun lives yet, 
Holier, happier, heavenlier love 
Breathes about thee, burns above, 
Surely, sweet, than ours can be, 

Shed from eyes we may not see, 
Though thine own may see them shine 
Night and day, perchance, on thine. 
Sun and moon that lighten earth 

Seem not fit to bless thy birth : 

Scarce the very stars we know 

Here seem bright enough to show 
Whence in unimagined skies 

Glows the vigil of such eyes. 

Theirs whose heart is as a sea 

Swoln with sorrowing love of thee 
Fain would share with thine the sight 
Seen alone of babes aright, 

Watched of eyes more sweet than flowers 
Sleeping or awake : but ours 

Can but deem or dream or guess 

Thee not wholly motherless. 

Might they see or might they know 
What nor faith nor hope may show, 
We whose hearts yearn toward thee now 
Then were blest and wise as thou. 

Had we half thy knowledge, — had 
Love such wisdom, — grief were glad, 
Surely, lit by grace of thee ; 

Life were sweet as death may be. 

Now the law that lies on men 

Bids us mourn our dead : but then 
Heaven and life and earth and death, 
Quickened as by God’s own breath, 
All were turned from sorrow and strife : 
Eafth and death were heaven and life. 
All too far are then and now 

Sundered : none may be as thou. 

Yet this grace is ours —a sign 

Of that goodlier grace of thine, 

Sweet, and thine alone —to see 
Heaven, and heaven’s own love, in thee. 
Bless them, then, whose eyes caress 
Thee, as only thou canst bless. 
Comfort, faith, assurance, love, 

Shine around us, brood above, 

Fear grows hope, and hope grows wise, 
Thrilled and lit by children’s eyes. 

Yet in ours the tears unshed, 

Child, for hope that death leaves dead, 
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Needs must burn and tremble ; thou 

Knowest not, seest not, why nor how, 

More than we know whence or why 

Comes on babes that laugh and lie 

Half asleep, in sweet-lipped scorn, 

Light of smiles outlightening morn, 

Whence enkindled as is earth 

By the dawn’s less radiant birth 

All the body soft and sweet 

Smiles on us from face to feet 

When the rose-red hands would fain 

Reach the rose-red feet in vain. 

Eyes and hands that worship thee 

Watch and tend, adore and see 

All these heavenly sights, and give 

Thanks to see and love and live. 

Yet, of all that holds thee dear, 

Sweet, the dearest smiles not here. 

Thine alone is now the grace, 

Haply, still to see her face ; 

Thine, thine only now the sight 

Whence we dream thine own takes light. 

Yet, though faith and hope live blind, 

Yet they live in heart and mind 

Strong and keen as truth may be ; 

Yet, though blind as grief were we 

Inly for a weeping-while, 

Sorrow’s self before thy smile 

Smiles and softens, knowing that yet, 

Far from us though heaven be set, 

Love, bowed down for thee to bless, 

Dares not call thee motherless. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

May, 1894. Nineteenth Century. 


THE CHEVIOTS SEEN FROM THE NORTH. 


O LAND of the south, rising up 
Like wine to the brim of a cup !— 
Have I loved my land enough ? 


I who loathe her shams and shows, 
I who love so well her foes, 
As soon as the Cheviots rose 


And I felt beyond that gray 
Reef of hills —oh, I cannot say, 
But even the clouds that lay 


Over bits of English plain 
Seemed the veritable main, 
Rich clouds of the harvest rain. 


And the light beyond! O land, 
I begin to understand 
Th’ insensate love of the banned. 


Academy. MICHAEL FIEvD. 











From The Fortnightly Review. 
MR. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


STUDY. 





A CRITICAL 


THE collected edition of Mr. Steven- 
son’s writings, which isin process of 
publication in several luxurious vol- 
umes, makes what one may call the 
author’s formal diploma of renown ; so 
far as contemporary opinion can affirm, 
he becomes a classic. It is a verdict 
which I for one would never chal- 
lenge ; Mr. Stevenson belongs to that 
class of writers, who, with Horace at 
their head, have possessed, over and 
above their other gifts, the peculiar 
power of enlisting our affections. 
Whenever a new volume of his has 
appeared the pathetic preface to 
‘¢ Prince Otto’ has never failed to run 
in my head : — 


Well, we will not give in that we are 
beaten; I still mean to get my health 
again ; I still purpose, this book or the 
next, to launch a masterpiece. 


That his purpose has been accom- 
plished few would deny; these vol- 
umes will contain not one masterpiece 
but several in different kinds. Yet— 
and the cry is loudest where Mr. Ste- 
venson’s admirers are most devoted — 
we thought he might have done some- 
thing more. 

Partly this is the unjust but natural 
recoil from an over-estimate, caused 
by unfamiliar excellence. ‘ Treasure 
Island,’’ if one considers it fairly, was 
the high-water mark of technical per- 
fection among romances of this cen- 
tury. Scott never cared, as he frankly 
admits, to take much pains either with 
his style or his story, writing very 
rapidly and inventing as he went 
along. Thackeray, Mr. Stevenson’s one 
superior in finish and felicity of man- 
ner, never troubled much about con- 
struction. Accordingly, when it was 
remembered that the author of this dra- 
matically simple narrative had shown, 
in essays and minor stories, consum- 
mate mastery of a singularly ornate 
style, it seemed that a man who thus 
from the very outset united all the 
excellences, might attain to any imagi- 
nable height. But, as Mr. Stevenson’s 
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67 
work developed itself, it displayed an 
ideal of art which has never been pop- 
ular in this country. The character- 
istic English opinion makes art a 
matter of inspiration ; and the public 
rather resents it when Mr. Stevenson 
comes and tells them that an art must 
be learnt like any other trade, and 
even exposes his own procedure. In 
that very interesting essay, ‘‘ A Col- 
lege Magazine,’ he has related how he 
learned to write by incessant practice, 
above all by sedulous mimicry of great 
models. ‘I lived with words,’’? he 
says ; and the result is that formal ex- 
cellence to which we have now grown 
accustomed, but which dazzled our 
judgment at the outset. Again, upon 
the vexed question of the artist’s per- 
sonality and its right to appear, Mr. 
Stevenson sides with the French rather 
than the English authorities. If you 
want to display grief, Mr. Irving would 
say, you must feel inclined to weep. 
An actor who should so far forget him- 
self as really to grieve, M. Coquelin has 
said, would be apt to weep unbecom- 
ingly and produce the wrong effect ; in 
short, an artist must keep himself con- 
stantly in hand rather than let himself 
be carried away. This self-suppression 
Mr. Stevenson has rigidly practised ; 
the moralizing vein, inherent in his 
Scotch blood, has found an outlet only 
in his essays ; but in all probability the 
public would have loved him better if 
he had interspersed his narrative with 
passages from ‘ Virginibus Pueris- 
que.”” The public is unreasonable ; 
still, if I were hard pushed with a 
comparison between the ‘ Master of 
Ballantrae” and a gdod Waverley 
novel, I should have to admit that Mr. 
Stevenson’s work looks like a racer in 
hard training. Every proportion is 
exact, every redundancy removed, and 
the result is admirable, but, if you wish 
to be malignant, a trifle artificial. 
Perhaps Mr. Stevenson has lived a 
little too much with words. If you set 
him by the unchallenged great ones, 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, he is 
light and thin, he lacks their weight of 
human experience. His work does not 
seem, like theirs, to spring from the 
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writer’s very existence. The novel 
must ultimately rest upon experience, 
and the nature of the experience will 
determine the nature of the work. He 
has not the intensity of the Brontés, 
from whose strangled lives passion 
shot up like water from a fountain- 
pipe ; he has not the serious reflective 
wisdom of George Eliot, nor her sense 
of the tragic issues that fill common 
life. He lacks the wide human expe- 
rience, the personal contact with life, 
which informs the work of other great 
novelists. Fielding learnt more in his 
police court than he ever did from 
books, good scholar though he was. 
Scott, like Mr. Stevenson, depends 
much upon the experience of the im- 
agination, his antiquarian lore ; yet 
Scott himself declared that his official 
duties were a help, not a hindrance ; 
they made a corrective to bookishness 
and kept him in touch with life. Be- 
fore Dickens began writing he learnt 
the world by the struggle to exist ; and 
he, like Thackeray, was till his death 
occupied with the business side of lit- 
erature, editing magazines and papers. 
But Mr. Stevenson probably has_ not 
even to sell his own writings ;\ his 
whole and sole business in life is to 
write ; in short, he lives completely, as 
few literary men have done, the artist’s 
existence. | Tennyson did the same ; 
but then Tennyson did not write nov- 
els. Mr. Stevenson has gone about 
like the artist in search of picturesque 
grouping; interested in his fellow 
men, but standing a little way off to 
see them better; gregarious enough, 
but only with his congeners ; a gipsy, a 
vagrant, a Bohemian, and not a citizen, 
except in so far as the tax-collector has 
compelled him. Doubtless ill-health 
has kept him away from the active 
business of life; in Samoa he has 
shown himself willing to stir against 
oppression. Whatever the cause, from 
choice or chance, the fact remains that 
after all the years he has lived among 
us, he writes as a sojourner, an Egyp- 
tian, having no fixed foot, no strong 
ties, to any place or employment save 
his art. He is elusively cosmopolitan, 


the aspects of life that interest him are 
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peculiar to no age or country. If I 
wished to summarize his defects in a 
word, I should say —unhomeliness. 

Yet there is one reservation, and an 
important one, to be made. The later 
books, the ‘‘Ebb Tide,’ the ‘“ Bal- 
lads,’’ the ‘‘ Island Night’s Entertain- 
ment,” and (to some degree) the 
** Wrecker,” do associate themselves 
with a certain place and mode of life. 
What Mr. Kipling has done for British 
India, Mr. Stevenson is doing for the 
Southern Seas. He is peopling a defi- 
nite field in our imaginations ; there at 
least his work takes root in life ; and if 
I mistake not, to future generations his 
name and personality will suggest these 
islands of the Pacific,as Smollett makes 
us think of a ship, Fielding of the Fleet 
or an inn, Thackeray of London, Scott 
of the Border, George Eliot of the 
Midland Counties. Yet the life he 
describes there is the life of a fleeting, 
shifting, longshore population, a life 
strange to us, scenes that not one in 
ten thousand can hope to behold, a 
dialect mixed of half-a-dozen lingoes ; 
a life, a scene, a dialect that is, far 
more than anything in Mr. Kipling’s 
India, unhomely to us. 

Now there are many people so oddly 
constituted (as I must think) that they 
prefer to read of experiences which are 
not only conceivable, but positively 
familiar, to themselves. One of the 
critical essays in ‘* Memories and Por- 
traits ’’ lays great stress upon the direct 
appeal to interests which we inherit 
from a remote forefather, ‘‘ probably 
arboreal in his habits.’’ But in a very 
large section of mankind —a section 
for which the author of ‘Treasure 
Island” has scant respect —this re- 
mote ancestor is not merely disap- 
proved of, but obliterated. They think 
Mr. Stevenson tiresome with his pirates, 
his beachcombers, and his catama- 
rans ; they want to hear what happens 
in the drawing-room or behind the 
counter, It is a perfectly genuine dis- 
taste, and, like all unaffected criticism, 
has something in it. The truth is that 
Mr. Stevenson’s range of characters 
and sympathies is not nearly so wide 
as it seems. One cannot say he under- 
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values the pedestrian virtues. Mackel- 
lar, in the ‘“‘ Master of Ballantrae,”’ 
belongs body and soul to the prose 
of life; yet his creator has few more 
lovable or intelligible personages to 
show us. Mr. Utterson, in ‘* Dr. 
Jekyll,” is another such, slightly but 
distinctly drawn ; and David Balfour 
is the impersonation of civic courage. 
But it is not to be denied that the lean- 
ings in these books is all in favor of the 
‘¢ ipsily inclined ;’’ there is little value 
set upon the stay-at-homes, unless they 
are visited with roving desires. Now, 
under the present conditions of life 
certainly, and probably under all, nine- 
tenths of us are stay-at-homes, and the 
stay-at-homes do the business of the 
world. 

Charles Reade (whom alone among 
the di minores of the great dead I 
should put on an equality with Mr. 
Stevenson) had in this respect a wider 
grasp on nature. He lacks the younger 
writer’s distinction of style ; but in his 
stories of common life there are things 
that come up before the mind as viv- 
idly as anything in ‘* Treasure Island.” 
Old Maxley, the miser, in ‘* Hard 
Cash,’”’? is more truly picturesque, to 
my thinking, than the mad old wrecker 
in the ‘“* Merry Men,’ despite all his 
accessories of scenery and weather. 
Maxley was a drudge, dead, dull, bar- 
ren, but for the one imaginative pas- 
sion—the one opening for romance 
—his avarice. Mr. Stevenson will 
have nothing to do with drudges, crea- 
tures of routine. Whatever is not 
instinct or impulse says nothing to him. 
Mackellar, for all his method, is con- 
tinually a departer from use and wont ; 
he goes the length of attempting hom- 
icide (not, perhaps, without justifica- 
tion); and Mr. Stevenson delights to 
paint each upheaval of the man’s own 
spirit that bursts the petrified surface. 
Not that, in a sense, he despises com- 
mon things. He has a poet’s eye for 
all the primitive facts of life, for all the 
familiar mysteries ; a man has only to 
be in love with his wife and show it, 
and responsive chords sound on the 
instant; there is nothing so pretty, 
nothing so sympathetic, in the “ Inland 





Voyage,’’ as the episode of Bazin the 
innkeeper and his wife at La Fére upon 
the Oise. But love is the perennial 
surprise, the constant irregularity, and 
therefore such a passage makes no ex- 
ception to Mr. Stevenson’s refusal of 
all actions in which custom is a leading 
factor. This refusal at once widens 
and restricts his range. In the quest 
for situations where men _ shall be 
thrown upon their inward resources, 
deserted by the guidance of usage, he 
is forced to tread continually upon the 
confines of the impossible, and scour 
the world for scenes in unknown cor- 
ners of the Pacific and mysterious pur- 
lieus of great towns, where imagination 
is eternally expectant. It limits, too, 
his repertory of characters. Briefly 
speaking, they are adventurers, one and 
all: political adventurers in ‘ Prince 
Otto ;°? seekers of sensation in the 
“Suicide Club ;’’ ingot hunters and 
pirates in ‘* Treasure Island ;” Jaco- 
bites and fugitives from justice in 
‘** Kidnapped ;”’ pursuers of transcen- 
dental medicines in “Dr. Jekyll;” 
traders in the South Sea tales; spec- 
ulators in the ‘* Wrecker’? (Mr. Ste- 
venson only recognizes commerce when 
it is a gamble); even Mr. David Bal- 
four is an adventurer, too, engaging, 
like Socrates in the ‘“‘Republic,” in a 
wild-goose chase after justice. David's 
later adventures lead him into love- 
making ; but, speaking generally, these 
people are plunged in too turbulent 
pursuits for ladies to step upon the 
scene. If there is wooing, it is apt to 
be done in summary fashion, like the 
young man’s inside the Sieur de Male- 
troit’s door. Only a few of the earlier 
stories deal principally with courtship ; 
and in them people are violently, bois- 
terously in love; for a painting of 
strong but not ignoble passion, whipped 
to fury by exciting circumstances, it 
would be hard to better the “ Pavilion 
on the Links.’”’ These are not the 
‘“‘anemic and tailorish persons,’’ the 
common run of civilized humanity, in 
connection with whom (see “ Virgin- 
ibus Puerisque’’) it is ridiculous to 
talk of love as a masterful divinity. 

In the later books, singularly enough, 
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love plays a larger part. Henry Durie’s 
silent devotion to his wife is finely 
drawn in the “ Master of Ballantre ; ”’ 
in “Catriona”? we have, for the first 
time from Mr. Stevenson, what is ordi- 
narily described as a love-story. It is 
not, heaven knows, that he ever posed 
as a woman-hater or contemned the 
interest of sex ; few men have written 
more eloquently and suggestively of 
love; but his choice of subjects for- 
bade its appearance. Even in these 
latter stories, where love is the motive, 
the pivot of the action, and where 
women are drawn with detail, he falls 
back upon the simplest and most prim- 
itive types. Uma, in the “ Beach of 
Falesa,” is a delightful and most 
womanly savage ; Catriona, the lady of 
the hillside, is a sort of Seotech Uma. 
True, in ‘* Prince Otto,’ Mr. Stevenson 
imitates the author of ‘** Harry Rich- 
mond,” and sketches brilliant ladies ; 
but they are of a type whose very 
essence is superficiality ; feminine 
rather than womanly. Miss Grant, 
who is charming, and Alison Durie, are 
really his only full-length portraits of 
civilized women; and Uma is worth 
the pair of them. Always one is met 
by the feeling that the world of these 
books is peopled by a floating popula- 
tion, among whom women are few and 
not prominent. Life’s peaceful em- 
ployments, woman’s native sphere, Mr. 
Stevenson passes over. Except the 
distracted house of Durrisdeer, I do not 
recall that he has drawn one home ; 
and I think the sense of limitation in 
his achievement which forces itself on 
his admirers is due to this gipsy strain 
which estranges him perceptibly from 
so large a province in human nature. 
Detraction itself can hardly say more 
against him ; and how many people are 
under a personal obligation to Mr. Ste- 
venson for having taken the trouble to 
be born? It must be a hard reader to 
please who cannot find his account 
somewhere in so versatile an author. 
To begin with, he has written the 
best books of travel in the language, if 
one looks to literary interest, and not 
to geographical curiosity. Who shall 
decide between “‘ An Inland Voyage ” 
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and “Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes”?? Not I; though if any- 
thing could turn the scale of such im- 
partial delight, it would be the donkey. 
Sterne’s ‘*Sentimental Journey” is 
their only parallel (doubtless, too, their 
original) ; but Sterne has his faults of 
taste, from which Mr. Stevenson is of 
all men the freest. ‘*The Silverado 
Squatters,”’ less interesting than either 
of those I named, is even a greater 
technical triumph ; being a book of 
description, almost unrelieved by inci- 
dent, which yet is thoroughly readable. 
** Across the Plains,’ though published 
recently, recounts an experience appar- 
ently earlier than the squatting. In 
the forthcoming edition these essays 
are to be re-arranged, and it will be in- 
teresting to see how their author groups 
this pair. The second book is prob- 
ably a diary, rehandled in later years ; 
at all events, it contains at least one 
passage, a defence of the Chinese, 
which it would be impossible to over- 
praise, and which appears maturer in 
thought and style than anything in the 
earlier book. But, look as you please 
and where you please, it is hard to 
trace any immaturity in Mr. Steven- 
son’s style; at the most, one is con- 
scious in his earlier work of a looser 
texture in the words and a gentler 
utterance. Certainly, the matter has 
grown sterner in this admirable series 
of essays, which alone would give their 
author permanent rank in literature. 
Here, for instance, is a characteristic 
passage from “ Virginibus Puerisque,” 
which appeared before ‘ Treasure 
Island :”? — 


The blind bow-boy who smiles upon us 
from the end of terraces in old Dutch gar- 
dens, laughingly hails his bird-bolts among 
a fleeting generation. But for as fast as 
ever he shoots, the game dissolves and dis- 
appears into eternity from under his falling 
arrows ; this one is gone ere he is struck ; 
the other has but time to make one gesture 
and give one passionate cry, and they are 
all the things of a moment. When the 


generation is gone, when the play is over, 
when the thirty years’ panorama has been 
withdrawn in tatters from the stage of the 
world, we may ask what has become of 
these great, weighty, and undying loves, 
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and the sweethearts who despised mortal 
conditions in a fine credulity ; and they 
can only show us a few songs in a bygone 
taste, a few actions worth remembering, 
and a few children who have retained some 
happy stamp from the disposition of their 
parents. 


Set beside this harmonious and soft- 
toned moralizing a passage from the 
essay called “* Pulvis et Umbra,” in 
* Across the Plains :’’ — 


We look for some reward of our en- 
deavors and are disappointed ; not success, 
not happiness, not even peace of con- 
science, crowns our ineffectual efforts to 
do well. Our frailties are invincible, our 
virtues barren ; the battle goes sore against 
us to the going down of the sun. The 
canting moralist tells us of right and 
wrong ; and we look abroad, even on the 
face of our small earth, and find them 
change with every climate, and no country 
where some action is not honored for a 
virtue and none where it is not branded for 
a vice ; and we look in our experience and 
find no vital congruity in the wisest rules, 
but at the best a municipal fitness. It is 
not strange if we are tempted to despair of 
good. We ask too much. Our religions 
and moralities have been trimmed to flatter 
us till they are all emasculate and senti- 
mentalized, and only please and weaken. 
Truth is of a rougher strain. In the harsh 
face of life, faith can read a bracing gospel. 
The human race is a thing more ancient 
than the Ten Commandments; and the 
bones and revolutions of the Kosmos, in 
whose joints we are but moss and fungus, 
more ancient still. 


The process has taken place, which 
is described with singular charm in the 
essay “* Crabbed Age and Youth ; ”’ time 
has done its inevitable work of modify- 
ing beliefs and aspirations, yet, though 
the tone changes, the philosophy re- 
mains fundamentally the same. Mr. 
Stevenson preaches optimism — a cour- 
ageous but not a sanguine optimism. 
In “ Virginibus Puerisque” the ro- 
mance of life chiefly is called in ques- 
tion — love, marriage, ambition, honor. 
Analyze them a little, says he, and 
what silly businesses they seem ; how 
overloaded with sounding epithets. 
Marriage, for instance — the *‘ raw boy 
and green girl”’ linking their joint in- 
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experience. Yet after all, how well 
marriage turns out, and how real love 
is to the lover. That is the keynote. 
Why look at a thing from the stand- 
point of the sun when you have got to 
live on earth? Seventy years is a 
moment in time; one day may seem 
eternity to the creature. Dolls are 
stuffed with sawdust —it does not do 
to forget that — but they make excel- 
lent playthings. ‘Fools all in our 
youth,’ is the refrain of ‘* Virginibus 
Puerisque,’’ but the conclusion of the 
matter is, “‘ for God’s sake give me the 
young man who has brains enough to 
make a fool of himself.” ‘ Pulvis et 
Umbra Sumus”’ (the second essay I 
quoted from) sits in judgment, not 
upon life’s illusions but upon life itself. 
In a tremendous rhetorical statement it 
displays the appalling disproportion 
between ephemeral humanity and the 
Cosmos ; and the more frightful con- 
trast between human ideals, insep- 
arable from humanity, and lustful, 
murderous, predatory man, man with 
all his aspirations eternally foredoomed 
to failure, yet at his lowest cherishing 
a spark of magnanimity, some self- 
erected code of honor. Failure, that is 
the note of it all; failure and aspira- 
tion, the ebb and flow of human exist- 
ence. Of a future life these essays 
have nothing to say, save to recognize 
as a fact in man’s higher life his crav- 
ing for protracted existence. What 
they preach—and they do literally 
preach — relates to this life, and the 
spirit in which a man should go about 
his business. That is the important 
thing ; we can do so infinitely little, 
that it matters incomparably more what 
we are than what we accomplish. 
*¢ Gentleness, cheerfulness, these come 
before all morality ; they are the per- 
fect virtues.” 

Certain phrases in the earlier book, 
which gave offence to austere moral- 
ists, really pointed to the same ortho- 
dox conclusion. ‘To be a good artist 
in life, and to deserve well of your 
neighbor,”’ is a high enough ideal, if 
you mean by an artist what Mr. Steven- 
son does; that is, a man who goes 
about his work pleasantly, because he 
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likes it, and does it for the work’s sake, 
not to get rich ; and who always sets 
his standard a little way above what his 
utmost efforts can attain to. That is 
the connecting point between his didac- 
tic philosophy of art and his theory of 
morals. You have no business, he 
says, to cry out because you are nota 
saint ; aim at being a little better than 
you are. So you will progress, always 
failing, but nevertheless advancing ; 
aim at the inaccessible and you will 
collapse. Just as it is bad morals fora 
man to neglect his wife and family be- 
cause he thinks to bring about a great 
reform, so it is bad art for the artist to 
attempt a great work before he has 
accomplished what is easier. Mr. Ste- 
venson preaches in art the gospel of 
technical thoroughness, a lesson famil- 
iar enough in France, but necessary in 
England. Like all masters of technical 
skill he has the desire to impart what is 
communicable in his own cunning — 
to found a school. And he has done 
it ; one has only to look round and see 
that. THe has done for English fiction 
what Tennyson did for English verse ; 
he has raised the standard of contem- 
porary workmanship ; but, unlike Ten- 
nyson, he has done it by precept no 
less than by example. Admirable 
critic as he is, he is most instructive 
when he writes concerning his own 
work and methods. Those who wish 
to profit by his teaching need not com- 
plain for lack of guidance. Shortly 
after publication of ‘* Treasure Island,”’ 
there appeared an essay on “ Style,”’ of 
the most minutely technical character, 
which I hope to see reprinted in 
the new edition. Most writers confine 
their care to the mere avoidance of a 
hiatus ; alliteration, simple or inter- 
laced, is also a familiar trick of the 
trade. But Mr. Stevenson contends 
that not only the initial consonant, but 
also the medial and the terminal should 
be taken carefully into account ; that 
labials should be interspersed with den- 
tals, dentals modified by nasals, and 
so on. An example will explain the 
matter roughly. In “ Virginibus Puer- 
isque’’ occurs the following passage 
(upon * Truth of Intercourse ’’) : — 





The cruellest lies are often told in silence. 
A man may have sat in a room for hours 
and not opened his teeth, and yet come out 
of that room a disloyal friend or a vile ca- 
lumniator. 

Obviously the word “teeth” gives 
this sentence an affected look ; and I 
take designedly a case where the arti- 
fice is flagrant. But the reason for 
writing ‘“‘teeth”’ is plain enough; if 
you put instead ** opened his mouth ”’ 
you have an awkward recurrence of 
the diphthong from “ hours,’’ and the 
ear misses the sharp dental “t.”? Of 
course, everybody in writing recog- 
nizes conditions of this kind, but Mr. 
Stevenson has made them almost as 
peremptory as the laws of metre. No 
doubt by this time he can move with 
perfect ease in his self-imposed fetters ; 
but the fabric of his writings is com- 
pact of exigencies of sound no less 
than of sense. It is, however, only in 
the essays that he indulges himself in 
such passages as this, which describes 
a diver’s motions in the buoyant wa- 
ters. 

So must have ineffectually swung, so re- 
sented their inefficiency, those light crowds 
which followed the Star of Hades and 
uttered exiguous voices in the regions be- 
yond Cocytus. 

The truth is that writing of this sort 
comes far nearer verse than prose, 
with its intricate combination of me- 
dial and initial consonants, its studied 
harmonies of sound. Prose in its per- 
fection is the perfection of a sentence 
which might imaginably occur in talk 
or oratory ; it ought never to lose some 
relation to spoken speech. Even Car- 
lyle’s style was modelled (or so he 
said) upon the way in which his father 
talked. But any human being would 
stone a man who talked like the 
passage I have just quoted. It is 
rhythmic prose, or prose poetry, a hy- 
brid to which hardly any one but Mr. 
Stevenson can reconcile readers. Yet 
in the same volume (Across the 
Plains) there are pages upon pages 
of prose which is really prose, and 
which has every merit except artless- 
ness. In his own person Mr. Ste- 
venson can never be unstudied ; his 
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mannerism has.even grown upon him ; 
when he is really simple, he is so dra- 
matically, a more cunning trick than 
the other. Curiously enough, in the 
interesting paper about the genesis of 
“ Treasure Island,’’ which he wrote for 
the Idler Mr. Stevenson seems to 
imply that the manner of ‘ Treasure 
Island ’’ is easier to support than the 
manner of the ‘‘ Merry Men,” one of 
his most elaborate efforts. Perhaps he 
only means that it would seem so ; but 
surely few people think it easier to be 
effectively simple thau effectively elab- 
orate. At all events, one thing is no- 
ticeable. In the collaborations the 
writers narrate in person ; the story of 
the ** Wrecker,” it is true, is told by 
Mr. Loudon Dodd, one of the heroes. 
But is not Mr. Dodd a very near rela- 
tion to the distinguished writer who 
resides in Samoa? (Mr. Stevenson 
has said in the Jdler that John Silver 
was drawn from a personage he es- 
teemed ; he cannot, therefore, justly 
resent our identifying him with this 
amiable Epicurean.) But in the books 
where Mr. Osbourne has no hand, the 
narrative is always dramatic, and the 
personage selected to narrate is always 
one who has no business to “ parley 
euphuism.’’ Hawkins, of ‘ Treasure 
Island’ fame, is a plain Englishman ; 
David Balfour is a plain Scot, a casuist 
it is true, but homely in his talk (my 
objection of unhomeliness can hardly 
be urged against “ Kidnapped” and 
“Catriona’’). Mackellar is another 
moralist, but no seeker after the pictur- 
esque in diction; and in the ‘* Beach 
of Fales&”’ a complicated story is told 
with extraordinary force by the hero, a 
half-educated trader. There is only 
one page where the familiar turn of 
the Stevensonian sentence peeps out ; 
I will deny no one the pleasure of dis- 
covering it for himself in so agreeable 
a hunting-ground. 

What I may call Mr. Stevenson’s 
personal style (as opposed to the dra- 
matic narration) has a curiously marked 
feature in its Latinity ; evidently a con- 
sequence of straining the vocabulary to 
comply with his requirement of sound. 
Here is an instance from * Across the 





Plains ;”’ it is a comparison of Euro- 
pean and American sunrises : — 


It may be from habit, but to me the 
coming of day is less fresh and inspiriting 
in the latter; it has a duskier glory, and 
more nearly resembles sunset ; it seems to 
fit some subsequential! evening epoch of 
the world, as though America were in fact 
and not merely in fancy farther from the 
orient of Aurora and the springs of day. 


Here one is grateful for the strange 
word ‘*subsequential ;”’ it fills with 
such dignity its central place in this 
commanding sentence that no one 
would care to challenge the innovation. 
But when it comes to ballads, this 
Latin element plays wild havoc with 
the fitness of things :— 


Clustered the scarcely nubile, the lads and 
maids in a ring, 


is a clement instance. ‘* Arduous 
mountains,” ‘‘ green continuous for- 
ests,” are Latinisms hardly more ad- 
missible (above all, in a ballad) than 
*“*your fishing has sped to a wish,” 
which is an ugly imitation from the 
French. This is criticism of mere de- 
tails, but in truth, if I judge it rightly, 
Mr. Stevenson’s poetry will never add 
anything to his reputation. In his vol- 
ume of ‘ Ballads,” the third canto of 
the ‘*Song of Rahero” is a fine tale, 
finely told in verse ; and the ‘“ Slaying 
of Tamatea”’ is good reading ; there is 
nothing else for which I am grateful. 
** Underwoods ”’ is in its English verses 
the most imitative work of any estab- 
lished writer known to me. Sometimes 
you hear a snatch of Herrick, then the 
tone is Wordsworth’s; Tennyson is 
everywhere here, as also he is in the 
*¢ Ballads ;’? and Marvell is suggested 
now and then. Unless the half-famil- 
iar dialect conceals defects, the Scotch 
verses are better; but the prose pref- 
ace of thanks to doctors is worth in 
manner and in matter all the poems to- 
gether. About a ‘‘ Child’s Garden of 
Verse’ it is less easy to speak with 
confidence ; to many people it appeals 
strongly ; others, perhaps, it strikes 
chiefly as a tour de force; but in any 


1 Italics throughout are mine. 
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case its truth and originality can hardly 
be denied. 

There is another branch of Mr. Ste- 
venson’s writings —to be done with 
this ungrateful task of fault-finding — 
which I cannot care for as literature ; 
but he is not solely responsible. He 
has written several plays with Mr. 
Henley, of which two, I think, were 
acted. With everything in their favor, 
they have not succeeded on the stage ; 
and they make, by comparison, very 
poor reading. One striking scene with 
the blind pirate Pew is so good an occa- 
sion for Mr. Stevenson to be at his 
best in prose narrative, that 1 grudge it 
to this setting. 

And it is, of course, in prose narra- 
tive that he is at his very best. For, 
after all, this business of criticising, 
which is commenting on other folks’ 
ideas, and essay writing, which is ser- 
monizing (the easiest form of composi- 
tion), are a very different matter from 
sitting down, as the children say, to 
make something ‘‘out of your own 
head.”? Creative work takes rank im- 
measurably in front of what is often 
(oddly enough) called ‘ pure litera- 
ture ;’’ it is as a story-teller, not as an 
essayist, that Mr. Stevenson will go 
down to posterity. The ‘* New Arabian 
Nights” began the list of his published 
tales, and however people may differ 
about his other books, every one likes 
this ; it is brimful of youth from the 
first page to the last. The fantastic 
element which has throughout charac- 
terized his work (Attwater is the latest 
example) ran riot in these stories. One 
might theorize to account for this ele- 
ment, had not Mr. Stevenson himself 
(as usual) told us all about it ; that is 
to say, he dreams certain situations, 
which may or may not fully explain 
themselves ; and the waking part of 
the work is merely to fill up gaps and 
put the whole into language. This is 
not altogether a new thing. Scott used 
to go to bed with the knot of his story 
unsolved, confident that things would 
unravel when he was dressing next 
morning. Doubtless his brownies, like 
Mr. Stevenson’s, became educated, and 
did their work better as they were dis- 





ciplined to it. But it is probably very 
rare for a writer to do what is really 
the most important part of the compo- 
sition in his sleeping existence; very 
rare, and not healthy, one may sup- 
pose. Sometimes the finished result 
speaks forcibly of its origin. ‘ Olalla” 
is little more than a vivid dream — but 
how vivid! and in the earlier books 
certain characters have something 
whimsical and inconsequent in their 
actions (the boy, for instance, in 
‘“‘Treasure Island’’), which relates 
them to ‘the land of visions. On the 
other hand, scenes and persons have 
that physical vividness and totality of 
impression which is produced only by 
aremembered dream. In real life the 
attention is distracted by a mass of de- 
tail, and in recalling an occurrence 
some irrelevant circumstance is sure to 
reappear. But when a thing has been 
seen by the mind’s eye alone, the mind 
reproduces it with more artistic selec- 
tion; in short, mind more clearly 
recalls the impressions of mind than of 
sense. Few scenes that I have assisted 
at —few, if any —come up before my 
consciousness with the same vividness 
as the murder done upon the island, 
when Silver knocked the sailor down 
with his crutch and stabbed him. No 
doubt if I could draw the scene I 
should draw it differently from Mr. 
Stevenson himself; but that is neither 
here nor there. Mind does not picture 
in line, but through the medium of 
several senses at once. I seem to hear 
the man’s gasp as the crutch took him 
between the shoulders. The pictures 
would disagree in detail — precisely 
the detail upon which mind does not 
insist —but Mr. Stevenson has con- 
veyed the essence of the scene, and it 
is to me as if I had dreamed it myself. 
The book which is most dreamlike in 
the bad sense, where everything seems 
vague, irrational, and unaccountable, is 
“Prince Otto,” for a long time my 
favorite,and not yet wholly dethroned ; 
but which, by reason of these defects, 
did not succeed. The one which has 
most of a dream’s vivid pictorial quality 
is undoubtedly ‘“‘The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” What 
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piece of prose fiction is less likely to be 
forgotten ? To begin with, the central 
idea, strange as it is, at once comes 
home to everybody. The double per- 
sonality, which the very habit of a 
dream-land existence must have forced 
in upon Mr. Stevenson, corresponds 
with facts of which we are all obscurely 
conscious. It heightens immensely the 
interest of a book thus to carry an 
allegory on the very face of it, provided 
that the allegory does not interfere 
with the illusion, but speaks the moral 
with the poignancy of life itself. Fur- 
ther, this is the only case where Mr. 
Stevenson, working by himself, has 
used a mystery ; and most skilfully it is 
used in the opening chapters to stimu- 
late curiosity. The book falls into 
three parts. First, the mystery, which 
is set out with wonder that rises from 
the mere question of an onlooker about 
this uncanny person Hyde, to the 
agonized inquiry of Jekyll’s friend, 
who knows all but the answer to the 
riddle, when he batters at Jekyll’s 
locked door, and is answered by the 
voice of Hyde. Then follows the ex- 
planation ; and remark the skill with 
which a medical man is made the wit- 
ness of the change. He recounts the 
phenomena with a practised accuracy 
which would have been unnatural, say, 
in Utterson. In the third part, when 
the mystery has been solved, nothing 
but consummate art could have saved 
the interest from collapsing. But 
Jekyll’s own written statement gives 
the crowning emotion when it recites 
the drama that passed in the study 
behind the locked door; the appalling 
conflict between the two personages in 
the same outwardly changing breast. 
Other writers have approached the 
same idea. Gautier, for instance, has a 
curious story of a gentleman who gets 
translated into another man’s body to 
court the other’s wife ; but Mr. Steven- 
son has everything to gain by the com- 
parison. Remember the passage where 
Jekyll wakes for the first time to find 
that he has in sleep become Hyde, and 
the look of Hyde’s hairy hand on the 
sheet. 

* Dr. Jekyll’’ is almost sui generis ; 





the other books meet comparison on 
equal terms, and well they can afford 
to do so. I set aside for the present 
those where the issue is obscured by 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s share in the 
work; that leaves two volumes of 
short tales, ‘The Merry Men”? and 
the ‘Island Night’s Entertainment,” 
several of them equal to Mérimée’s 
best work; what more can _ one 
say? ‘* Markheim,” I think, has re- 
mained the distinctest in my memory ; 
‘“Thrawn Janet,’”? which has been so 
highly praised, I always read with ad- 
miration, but it does not haunt me. 
Then there are four long stories, 
** Kidnapped ”’ and its sequel, ** Catri- 
ona,” ‘“*The Master of Ballantrae,”’ 
and one decided failure, the ‘ Black 
Arrow.”? About ‘“‘ Kidnapped”’ there 
is a consensus of enthusiasm. Mr. 
Barrie, in a clever but unfair paper, 
in his *“‘ Edinburgh Eleven,” calls it a 
boy’s book. So it is—a boy’s book 
that all men delight in ; though why it 
should be called a boy’s book more 
than the Odyssey I cannot see. The 
‘Black Arrow,” again, is a failure, 
relatively speaking, that is to say, it is 
not so good as Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
** White Company.’’ But surely to 
say, as Mr. Barrie does, that it ought 
never to have been published, is a sin- 
gular pretension. Is a painter, for in- 
stance, only to sell his masterpieces ? 
The book is a failure, not because it 
is ill-planned or carelessly wrought — 
it is better planned, I think, than 
Catriona’? — but because it lacks 
inspiration, because the characters are 
uninteresting. It is ‘‘a novel of ad- 
venture,” to adopt the author’s own 
classification ; and so, as he urges of 
another book, it needs only a limited 
presentment of qualities. That is very 
true, but one has to be made believe 
in people sufficiently to feel with or 
against them. Here they are never 
real, and when a touch of genuine na- 
ture comes in, the old ruined captain 
inconsolable for his ship and his man 
Tom, it makes pasteboard of the sur- 
roundings. The ‘ novel of character,” 
‘‘which appeals to our intellectual ap- 
preciation of man’s foibles and mingled 
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and inconstant motives,’ Mr. Steven- 
son has hardly attempted on his own 
account, but his phrase applies well 
to parts of the “* Wrecker.” ‘‘ Kid- 
napped”’ is pure romance, and the 
‘¢ Master of Ballantrae ” a noble exam- 
ple of the dramatic novel. Compare 
Alan Breck’s fight in the round-house 
of the brig Covenant with the duel of 
the brothers. In the first your whole 
attention is claimed for the action it- 
self; you want to see a ‘bonny 
fighter’? at work. Well, here he is for 
you. Incidentally you learn what Da- 
vid’s feelings are when he kills a man 
for the first time; but the fight is 
the thing. In the duel, actions are 
merely the outward expression of pas- 
sions ; it is Henry Durie’s words and 
looks that concern you, not the sword 
play.\The physical impression given 
is not less vivid—the candles gutter- 
ing under the trees, a cramped space 
of light in the vast blackness ; but 
the interest is in men’s minds, not in 
their swords. These two books it were 
superfluous to praise further; but 
“Catriona,” which stands on the de- 
batable ground between romance and 
drama, has not so secure a footing. 
For once the author’s cunning in con- 
struction has failed him. All the earlier 
chapters of the book are braced up 
with expectation of the great trial ; but 
the climax of the book is not the climax 
they lead up to. David’s love affair 
culminates charmingly after various 
revolutions ; but the master interest of 
the opening, his enterprise to save 
James Stewart from the Campbells, is 
huddled away into inglorious confusion. 
I suspect Mr. Stevenson of a moral; 
he may have meant that David’s 
matter-of-fact heroism was not the less 
heroic because he too was found no 
more than ‘a faithful failure.”? None 
the less, it is true that the book 
snaps in sunder midway, much as the 
““ Wrecker” does ; and the latter half 
forms a very decided anti-climax. It 
is different from the first half in kind ; 
not only that, but it is the weaker suc- 
ceeding the stronger. Ladies complain 
that Catriona is a doll, not a woman ; 
but this is to ask for incompatible ex- 





cellences. As far as she is concerned, 
the book is romance, and she only 
needs to be invested with the appro- 
priate qualities. So long as she is help- 
less, yet bold, childishly innocent, yet 
passionately loving, she is sufficiently 
depicted. David Balfour is the narra- 
tor ; we see events with his eyes, and 
we must be content to see Catriona 
with them too. The weak point is that 
the relations between David and the 
lord advocate are eminently dramatic ; 
and they practically fill up the first half 
of the book. Catriona is seldom on 
the stage ; for these scenes Miss Grant 
is better fitted, a capital dramatic figure. 
She is an immense advance upon 
Alicia, who plays a very similar part 
in the ** Black Arrow.”’ But she ships 
off David and Catriona to the Low 
Countries —drama ceases and the ro- 
mance begins. Now to pass from 
drama to romance is to pass from the 
more complex to the simple, from the 
more developed to the less developed 
form of art. It is a mistake too, in a 
dramatic novel, to make a principal 
character the narrator, because we 
must get a merely partial view of the 
other personages. Mr. Stevenson has 
to get over the difficulty the best way 
he can by making David intolerably 
judicial —the lad is eternally finding 
excuses for the lord advocate. Mac- 
kellar, who relates the story of the 
‘* Master of Ballantrae,’”’ is a proper 
person to do so, because he has com- 
plete knowledge of the action, yet plays 
a subaltern part in its conduct. Thus 
out of the combination of two types 
in ‘* Catriona,”’ there results a certain 
incongruity. Yet I have not read a 
novel since that I liked so well. 

It remains to consider the three vol- 
umes of which Mr. Lloyd Osbourne is 
part author; and these books present 
the highly interesting problem: To 
determine Mr. Osbourne’s share in the 
work. For my own part, I give it up. 
There is hardly a page in all three 
which Mr. Stevenson might not con- 
ceivably have written ; there are many 
pages, many episodes, which one 
would say Mr. Stevenson must have 
written, were it not for the fear of an 
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appeal to those who kuow. Certain 
passages, like the French scenes in the 
‘¢ Wrecker,” may, on external evi- 
dence, be ascribed to him; and a 
highly competent critic has pointed out 
in the Speaker that these passages 
constitute the book’s defect. Yet is it 
not strange that Mr. Quiller Couch 
should not be able otherwise to distin- 
guish the hands? For “Q” is not 
merely an admirable writer of fiction ; 
he is the man among the younger 
group of novelists who has followed 
most implicitly Mr. Stevenson’s advice 
to imitate good models, and of all his 
imitations the cleverest is ‘‘ Gabriel 
Foot, Highwayman,’ which might 
pass unchallenged beside ‘* Markheim ” 
itself. But though the fusion of parts 
is so complete within the covers as to 
defy an expert to separate them, there 
is no danger of our confusing one of 
these books with the genuine Steven- 
son. They do ‘something smack, 
something grow to.’? Nobody likes 
Lafitte to be laced with brandy, though 
it were ‘* warranted entire,” like Pink- 
erton’s ‘* Three Star,” and that is why 
Mr. Osbourne has been a good deal 
execrated. No book of Mr. Stevenson 
ever left a bad taste in my mouth; no 
book of the collaboration has ever 
failed todo so. The “ Wrong Box” is 
funny enough, but it is gruesome jest- 
ing that turns on a putrefying corpse. 
The butchery on board the Flying 
Scud I have once re-read, and mean in 
future to skip ; as for the ‘‘ Ebbtide,”’ 
no one ever pretended it was agreeable 
reading. The very first sentence gives 
the note : — 


Throughout the island world of the 
Pacific, scattered men of many European 
races and from almost every grade of so- 
ciety carry activity and disseminate dis- 
ease. 


Compare with this story the ‘‘ Beach of 
Falesa,”’ a sufficiently uncompromising 
piece of realism ; yet you go away from 
the reading of it braced and happy. 
There, at all events, human nature is 
at flood. 

The presence of Mr. Osbourne seems, 
in short, fatal to romance. As far as 
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his personality disengages itself, he is 
a past-master in slang (I pity the for- 
eigner who attempts these books), with 
a pronounced taste for shady charac- 
ters. The ‘‘ Wrong Box’”’ is, of course, 
not to be taken seriously ; it is in the 
key of farce, very good farce too. 
Complications follow one another with 
kaleidoscopic variety and swiftness, and 
if there were a Mrs. John Wood in it, 
it would be equal to the ‘* Magistrate.” 
But a pretty set of people we are in- 
vited to know ; even Michael Finsbury, 
the hero, is a smart lawyer, the ter- 
ror of blackmailers, and a tower of 
strength in breach of promise, but 
hardly to be mistaken for a gentleman. 
The “ Wrecker” is a work of a very 
different class. Not to be grateful for 
Pinkerton would be barbarous ; and I 
doubt if he is chiefly Mr. Stevenson’s. 
So long as he is a felt presence, I have 
no quarrel with the book. But it is 
a jumble, of delightful elements no 
doubt, ‘‘a monster olio of attractions,”’ 
like the Dromedary picnics ; but still 
a jumble. Student life in Paris is 
always interesting, but memory has got 
the better of Mr. Stevenson, and we 
have more of it than is necessary to 
develop Pinkerton and Dodd ; and ina 
chapter about San Francisco the novel 
drops entirely, while Mr. Stevenson’s 
reminiscences of the City of the Golden 
Gate furnish out a sublimated padding. 
For a man with so much of interest to 
tell and such a style to tell it in, the 
temptation must have been overwhelm- 
ing; but it was a temptation to stray 
from his better ideals, against which 
the dramatic method of his own novels 
guarded him. Moreover, a study of 
speculators has its appropriate and su- 
perb adventure in the story of the 
wreck ; but when we stray off to follow 
Mr. Norris Carthew, we lose touch 
with Pinkerton, and Pinkerton is the 
soul of the book. 

The “Ebbtide”? is stronger work 
than its predecessors ; had it borne any 
name but Mr. Stevenson’s, it would 
have been hailed as a work of genius. 
As a piece of writing it shows in their 
extreme the merits and defects of this 
wonderful manner. Here are two in- 
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stances from the ‘‘ Wrecker’’ and the 
*¢ Ebbtide ”’ respectively : — 

The clouds hung low and black on the 
surrounding amphitheatre of mountains ; 
rain had fallen earlier in the day, real 
tropic rain, a waterspout for violence. 


A French man-of-war was going out, 
homeward bound ; she lay in the middle 
distance of the port, an ant-heap for activ- 
ity. 

Surely this is a mannerism. But here 
is another sentence from the ‘* Ebb- 
tide :’? — 

It was now the fourth month completed, 
and still there was no change or sign of 
change. The moon, racing through a 
world of flying clouds of every size, shape, 
and density, some black as ink stains, some 
delicate as lawn, threw the marvel of her 
southern brightness over the same lovely 
and detested scene. 


Is not the effect of those epithets mag- 
ical in beauty and suggestion? And 
is not “the fourth month” a trifle 
affected for April? Yet need I quote 
the page which describes the Faral- 
lone’s entry into the lagoon? Which- 
ever hand wove that intricate web of 
words was indeed a master in the craft. 
Even if we take it that just there Mr. 
Stevenson held the pen, Mr. Osbourne, 
though he may not equal such a pas- 
sage yet indubitably possesses a man- 
ner not to be distinguished from that 
of the elder writer. But can he do 
this? Mackellar is the narrator :— 


I groped my way down-stairs, and out at 
the door. From quite a far way off a 
sheen was visible, making points of bright- 
ness in the shrubbery ; in so black a night 
it might have been remarked for miles ; 
and I blamed myself bitterly for my incau- 
tion. How much more sharply when I 
reached the place! One of the candle- 
sticks was overthrown, and that taper 
quenched. The other burned steadily by 
itself, and made a broad space of light 
upon the frosted ground. All within that 
circle seemed, by the force of contrast and 
the overcharging blackness, brighter than 
dy bay. And there was the blood-stain in 
the midst ; and a little way farther off Mr. 
Henry’s sword, the pommel of which was 
of silver ; but of the body, not a trace. My 


heart thumped upon my ribs, the hair 
stirred on my scalp, as I stood there staring 
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—so strange was the sight, so dire the 


fears it wakened. I looked right and left ; 
the ground was so hard, it told no story. 1 
stood and listened till my ears ached, but. 
the night was hollow about me like an 
empty church; not even a ripple stirred 
upon the shore ; it seemed you might have 
heard a pin drop in the county. 


Yet, as Mr. Quiller Couch has said 
in the criticism before referred to, Att- 
water is probably Mr. Stevenson’s. 
Atiwater is a fatalist, so, you remem- 
ber, was Prince Florizel ; the ending 
is a fresh chapter from some new 
Arabian Nights. But after that savage 
realism, what frame of mind are we in 
to meet Prince Florizel or any of his 
cousins? No doubt the authors 
wanted a contrast ; the cockney with 
his vitriol in this fairyland of nature. 
But the opposition is too glaring, and 
as for Mr. Attwater, my gorge rises at 
him. The mind looks round for some 
relief, some decent human nature to 
rest on; and the best.it gets is the 
drunken captain with his little Adar. 
He, at least, if he had died with the 
prayer for his children on _ his lips, 
would have died like a man ; but he is 
spared to become a hysterical convert, 
holding his virtue on the absence of 
temptation. The other conclusion 
would certainly have made Attwater 
intolerable, and the scene brutal be- 
yond all bounds; but I should have 
preferred prompt fate for Captain 
Davis. 

However, this is to be the last of the 
collaborations, we are told; and we 
shall, many of us, look forward with 
no less expectation than curiosity to a 
single-handed venture of Mr. Osbourne. 
But we cannot have him turning our 
choicest vintage wine into a question- 
able blend. The truth is, we have 
come to look to Mr. Stevenson to re- 
deem the tendencies of contemporary 
fiction ; our debt to him cannot be 
measured by his influence on technical 
skill. \The highest praise due to him is 
owed to the spirit of his work. Every- 
where in it are present what he has 
himself called *‘ the radical qualities of 
honor, humor, and pathos.”? He does 
not talk of a moral purpose, as is the 

















custom of most writers who sail near 
the wind in matters of decency. No 
man is freer of prudery ; yet the atmo- 
sphere of his characters, whether they 
do wrong or right, holds no infection. 
And though the South Seas send us 
these fruits of his restored health — 
they never sent us more welcome mer- 
chandise — it is impossible, it would be 
ungracious, to forget that this man for 
years, during the long uphill labor of 
an art that to him at least did not 
come instinctively, strove with the 
ravages of disease ; and yet never in all 
that time did he let despondency infect 
his writings with an unmanly note, nor 
uttered for himself or for humanity the 
voice of despair. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 


From Temple Bar. 
A WILD DRIVE IN IRELAND. 
I. 

SomE of you must surely know Ter- 
ence O’Callaghan, and those of you 
that do will agree with me that we 
could better spare a better man, as the 
saying is, and join in hoping that his 
shadow may never grow less. Good- 
natured in every sense of the word, 
humorous, jovial, and hospitable, he 
realizes the achievement in which so 
many of his compatriots fail, of being 
as good a fellow as he seems. His 
generosity is proverbial ; and if he is 
open to the imputation of occasional 
reluctance to meet the just demands of 
his creditors, he atones for it by an 
equal readiness to share his money, 
when he is in funds, with any friend 
who may be in need of it. It was only 
the other day that I heard of a double- 
barrelled incident which comically 
illustrates both sides of his character 
in this respect. 

A friend of mine, Dawson by name, 
having learnt that Terence had landed 
a clear £300 over an outsider, thought 
it would be a good opportunity to re- 
coup a tenner which he had lent him 
five months before on the assurance 
that it should be repaid ‘ within ten 
days at the very latest.” He espied 
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the bold Terence swaggering down 
Bond Street, with his head thrown 
back, and his hat perched very much 
on one side, as his habit is when he is 
at peace with himself and all the 
world ; when, in other words, he has 
some spare cash in his pocket. Taking 
this as a happy augury, Dawson ac- 
costed him, and was received with 
characteristic heartiness. 

‘It’s a year atleast since I saw ye — 
and where have ye been hiding your- 
self all this time ? And when will ye 
dine with me at the club? Name your 
own night, me dear fellow —any night 
ye like — would to-night suit ye? At 
eight sharp ? There’ll be half-a-dozen 
of us, and all of us friends, and what 
more could any man want ?” 

Dawson excused himself, pleading a 
previous engagement, and after con- 
gratulating him on his recent good for- 
tune, asked if it would be convenient 
for him to settle that little matter of 
the outstanding tenner. Terence’s jaw 
fell, and his whole demeanor under- 
went a transformation as sudden and 
complete as a gorgeous firework when 
the combustibles are exhausted. 

“Me dear fellow, me dear friend, 
why didn’t ye ask me yesterday ? Or 
even this morning? Then I could 
have done it for ye; now it’s impos- 
sible. I parted with the last sovereign 
no later than ten minutes ago at the 
top of this very street, and it’s on 
tick I’ll have to go for the dinner this 
night. But ye needn’t be afraid I'll 
forget it, for it’s downright sorry I am 
to disappoint ye, and I think I can 
promise within a week, or ten days at 
the latest, if that’ll do ” and shak- 
ing the crestfallen Dawson by the hand, 
he swaggered on down the street. 
Later in the afternoon Dawson saw 
him on the steps of his club, the 
centre of a group whom he was enter- 
taining with some extravagant sally or 
other, and obviously on the ‘very best 
of terms with himself. A happy in- 
spiration struck him: he _ brushed 








hastily past, quickly turned, and shot 
the beaming Irishman with, ‘*Can you 
lend me £10, Terence ?”’ 








hand was deep in his 


Terence’s 
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pocket on the instant, and pulling out a 
large roll of notes — 

“Is itatenner ? With all the pleas- 
ure in life, me dear friend,’ he said in 
a breath. ‘Five and five is ten,”’ 
picking out two £5 notes and thrusting 
them into Dawson’s hand; but are 
ye sure ten’ll do? MHadn’t ye better 
make it twenty while ye’re about it? 
There’s plenty more where that came 
from, and shure ye’re heartily welcome 
to the half of what I have.” 

Dawson thanked him suitably, but 
said a tenner was all he wanted, and 
hurried off before it dawned on Terence 
how he had been tricked into paying 
his debt. 

Well, Terence and I are friends of 
many years’ standing now, and he has 
often asked me tostay with him at his 
place in the old country, but one thing 
or another always prevented my avail- 
ing myself of his hospitality until this 
time last year. The previous fifth of 
November, which is the anniversary of 
the day on which he first saw the light, 
I had entertained him at dinner; and 
over our postprandial cigar and whis- 
key and soda, he was so pressing in 
his invitation to me to come over and 
spend my Christmas at ‘‘ The Castle ”’ 
(pronounced ‘Cassel’’), and so evi- 
dently sincere in his desire that I 
should do so, that I consented. 

“Then ye’ll come on Christmas eve 
in time for dinner. Ye shall have the 
heartiest welcome in all Ireland, and 
ye’ll stay over Christmas, and maybe 
till the New Year, which will be better 
still ; and I’ll give ye a reception that’ll 
astonish ye, and the best cock shooting, 
though I say it who shouldn’t, that 
ever ye’ve had in the whole of your 
life. There’s one wood, which Dan 
writes me word he’d be scared to go 
into for fear of losing an eye with their 
bills. So give me your hand on that ; 
and ye needn’t bother to write or any- 
thing, for I'll be expecting ye and 
counting the hours till ye come. Only 
if ye’re dead or dying, ye might send 
me a telegram, so that I may know ye 
can’t come. But if ye play me false, 


me dearest friend, it’s not me dear 
friend any longer ye’ll be, but in me 
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black books the longest day ye live — 
so that’s a bargain now ?” 

I assured him again that, bar sudden 
death, I should not fail to present my- 
self punctually in time for dinner on 
Christmas eve; and thereupon we 
parted. 


II. 

THE following 24th December saw 
me on board the Milford and Water- 
ford packet, bound for the latter port 
en route to the Castle (Cassel) my 
friend Terence’s residence, which is 
situated in a wild part of the county of 
Tipperary. I am a bad sailor, and in 
the whole course of a wide and unfor- 
tunate experience I never remember to 
have suffered so dreadfully from sea- 
sickness. Before we left Milford, a 
fellow-passenger, an Irish ecclesia =tic 
of most affable and prepossessing man- 
ners, prevailed on me to try an unfail- 
ing antidote. 

‘* The sea promises to be rough,’’ he 
said, ‘* but if you do as I advise you, I 
will guarantee that you’ll be no more 
seasick than if it were as smooth as a 
mill-pond. Just eat a hearty meal, and 
drink with it as much Guinness’s stout 
as ever you can hold. Then you will 
lie down and go asleep, and it’s odds 
but what when you wake you’ll be safe 
in Waterford Harbor.”’ 

I followed his advice to the letter ; 
but, though I do not doubt that it was 
given in good faith, it did not turn out 
happily for me. True, that very scon 
after the meal, which I consumed in 
strict accordance with my worthy men- 
tor’s directions, I succeeded in falling 
asleep, and on waking found that we 
were in smooth water. So far so good, 
except that I also found that I had a 
racking headache, which was a feature 
in the programme that I had not been 
led to expect. But worse remained 
behind ; for while I was mentally de- 
bating which might be the graver evil, 
seasickness or an aggravated head- 
ache, I suddenly realized that I had an 
ample opportunity of comparing them 
both, side by side, so to speak, for the 
vessel began to pitch, and roll, and 
toss, and jump, and heave, and wrig- 
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gle,.and perform every combination of 
those aquatic gymnastics for which the 
Irish Sea affords such unrivalled facili- 
ties. It subsequently transpired that 
while I slept, the captain had put out, 
and found the weather so bad, that 
after some hours he had been obliged 
to put back ; and that on my waking he 
was just beginning for the second time 
to attempt to cross to the other side. 
Over the remainder of that passage 
we will, if you please, draw a veil. 

Arrived at length, a length which 
seemed interminable, at Waterford, I 
thought it well to telegraph to my 
friend Terence, lest in the excitement 
of the festivities of the season he might 
forget to send his ’bus to meet me at 
Ballylogue, the station at which you 
get out for the ‘Cassel.’’ He prides 
himself on having an excellent mem- 
ory, and the boast, ‘‘ I never remember 
to have ever forgotten anything in all 
me life,” is as frequent on his lips as 
“Pd have ye to know, sir, that I’ve 
forgotten a dashed sight more about it 
than ye ever knew, sir.’’ Neverthe- 
less, I deemed it prudent, if only by 
excess of precaution, to wire: ‘ Ar- 
rive Ballylogue 4.10. Send ’bus, grey 
pair.”’> In pressing his invitation on 
me he had promised, amongst other in- 
ducements, that I should have his ’bus 
and pair of greys to tool me over. 

** Ye can come any time ye like,”’ he 
had said; “late or early, ye’ll be 
equally welcome ; and whatever hour 
it may be of the day or the night, ye’ll 
find my ’bus waiting for ye, and a pair 
of greys that'll land ye at me door 
almost before ye think ye’ve started.” 
The distance, he added by the way, 
was ‘“¢a few miles, just a nice dhrive.”’ 

It was dark when I reached Bally- 
logue, and on running my eye over my 
paraphernalia I missed the Gladstone 
bag which I had myself seen put into 
the van at Waterford. I was arguing 
the matter with the porter, when the 
station-master came up and asked what 
the trouble was about. 

“Shure, it’s this gintleman who 
owns all this luggage,”’ said the porter, 
“that sez the blackgyards have stolen 
his bag on him.” 
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“*T didn’t say any one had stolen my 
bag,”’ I interposed ; ** I only said oa 

** Did ye, or did ye not tell me your 
bag was stolen, or lost, which is the 
same thing anny way ?” 

**T told you that I saw my bag put 
into the van at Waterford, and that it’s 
not here now.”’ 

** Which bag ?’’ queried the porter. 

*¢ Tf it was in the van, it’s in the van 
it must be,’”? announced the station- 
master, ‘* unless,”? he added, by way of 
afterthought, “‘ it’s been taken out.” 

‘Shure, that’s what I’ve bin after 
saying to the gintleman meself, and I 
tould him that it was meself that took 
all the luggage out of the van, and the 
divil a sign of a bag there was in it, 
and that’s why he’s been saying that I 
stole his bag.”’ 

*“*T have told you a hundred times 
——’’ I began, with pardonable irrita- 
tion at his persistent misrepresenta- 
tion. 

‘* Deed, an’ ye have, and it’s five 
hundred times too often, and what’s 
more, it’s not the truth neither, but far 
from it,’? replied the porter, who also 
was fast losing his temper without any 
reason that I could see. 

Here the station-master closed the 
discussion by saying with an air of 
pleased discovery and conviction : — 

‘Tim, the gintleman ’ull be wantin’ 
his bag.”’ 

‘“‘That’s thrue, sorr,”? assented the 
porter, *‘ but it’s not here it is.” 

“Then,” rejoined his superior, with 
an air of final decision, ‘‘ the bag must 
be found.”’ 

‘* But where will it be found, sorr,”’ 
queried the porter, ‘‘when it isn’t 
there ?”’ 

At this juncture I descried an object 
on the opposite platform, which, as 
well as I could make out in the dim 
light, resembled my missing bag, and I 
mentioned the fact to the two officials. 

“Ttv’s not your bag that is at all,” 
was the porter’s answer, “for I put 
that thrunk on that platform meself.’’ 

“Your bag cannot be on that plat- 
form, sorr,’’ observed the station-mas- 
ter, ‘‘ for it’s the wrong platform it ’ud 
be, and you coming from Waterford,”’... 











“Tf you would kindly bring it here, 
we might see,”’ I mildly suggested. 

* And how could I be thormentin’ 
other people’s luggage?” asked the 
porter, adding by way of clincher, 
“more be token at this time o’ night 
too.” 

* Your bag cannot be on that plat- 
form,” said the station-master, and he 
walked away, having apparently ex- 
hausted the subject to his own satis- 
faction, and shut himself into his 
room. 

Fearful of keeping the pair of greys 
standing longer, I crossed the line my- 
self, found, as I had expected, that the 
object on the other side was my Glad- 
stone bag, and returned with it in my 
hand. 

“This is my bag,’ I said to the 
porter in a tone of studied moderation, 
‘and now if you will bring the luggage 
along, we will go to the ’bus.”’ 

* It’s not a bag at all,’’ was his reply, 
“it’s a thrunk, and if ye’d asked for 
your thrunk I’d hev known, and ye 
could hev had it at onst—and what 
*bus ’ud ye be plased to be going to ?”’ 

‘““Isn’t there a ’bus waiting for me 
here outside? A ’bus with a pair of 
greys, belonging to Mr. O’Callaghan of 
the Castle ? ”’ 

“The sorra a ’bus I’ve seen fora 
fortnight or more —nor a pair of grey 
harses rayther, if that’s what ye mane. 
Ye’re shure,’ he went on with a 
twinkle, ‘it’s a ’bus ye do mane this 
time ?”’ My misdescription of my bag 
evidently still rankled in his mind; a 
man who could call a Gladstone bag a 
bag might obviously, in his opinion, be 
guilty of misusing even such a plain 
word as ’bus. “If it’s a ’bus, maybe 
Mr. Murphy” (the station - master) 
‘*will know; Dll go an’ ask him; if 
anny one will have it, it’s himself,” he 
added with that proneness, so common 
amongst Irishmen of his class, and 
generally so wholly unwarranted by 
fact, to invest third parties with desir- 
able or convenient attributes. But it 


proved on inquiry that Mr. Murphy 
knew no more about the ’bus than his 
subordinate ; indeed, he even outran 
that functionary in his negative wealth 
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of ignorance, for he assured me it was 
months since he had seen “ even the 
sign of a ’bus in them parts.” 

My position was now uncomfortable 
in the extreme. The night had fallen, 
it was very dark, chill, and blustering, 
and it had begun to rain. Clearly I 
should have a disagreeable drive of it, 
and my friend Terence of the unim- 
peachable memory having forgotten for 
some reason or other, the excellence of 
which I knew he would not have the 
slightest difficulty in demonstrating by 
and by, to send his ’bus, I should have 
to fall back on some local vehicle, 
which as likely as not would prove to 
be no better than an outside car. My 
experience of the Irish Sea had not 
done much to fit me for a drenching on 
a bitterly cold night; and altogether 
my feelings towards the magnificent 
Terence were anything but charitable. 

* And how on earth am [ to get on, 
as the ’bus hasn’t come ?”’ I asked the 
station-master, who, now that I was in 
a difficulty for which his department 
could in no wise be held responsible, 
had begun to assume a much more 
friendly attitude, and to take a personal 
interest in my movements. 

* Indade, thin, yer honor, it’s meself 
that doesn’t know, unless yer honor 
walks.” 

‘“ And how far may it be to the 
Castle ?”’ 

‘““The Cassel, the Cassel —indade, I 
hardly know, not rightly, an’ I wouldn't 
like to be desaving yer honor. Tim, 
how far would the Cassel be, now ? 
Isn’t it right the other side of Rath- 
nar-ra ?” 

** Deed, and it is, whichever side ye 
goes to it,’”? was the enigmatic reply, 
and four sound miles beyant, and an- 
other mile up the lane to the back of 
that.”’ 

“Then, yer honor, the Cassel is not 
one yard less than fourteen miles, and 
most of thim long ones, from this very 
spot.” 

“Then I can’t possibly walk it. 
Can’t I hire a trap of some sort here ? 
A car, or a conveyance of any kind ?”’ 

“Deed, then, yer honor, I’d be 
afraid that’s what ye cannot do ; there 
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did used to be kyars and coaches and 
ivery sort of convayniance, but that 
was before the railroad came, bad luck 
to it!” 

Here the porter, who, like the good- 
humored fellow he was when he wasn’t 
in the wrong, and consequently angry, 
had by this time forgiven me for his 
own blunder and for what I had never 
said, suggested that possibly Dan Lo- 
gan might come to the rescue. 

‘“*He has but the one harse,” ob- 
jected the station-master, ‘an’ he was 
away yisterday at Cock-na-luish, and at 
Larry Hogan’s wake all the night, and 
he didn’t git home till this afthernoon, 
and it’s tired he’ll be, an’ his baste 
too, if not dhrunk. Anyhow, he’d be 
wantin’ good pay for the job.” 

“ Well, it’s aisy to run an’ ask him,” 
said the now friendly porter, and suit- 
ing the action to the word, disappeared 
at a run in the darkness. 

After about a quarter of an hour a 
wild * hurroosh ’’ was heard in the dis- 
tance ; this was succeeded by the noise 
of horse’s feet clattering in most irreg- 
ular cadence, and then there emerged 
from the gloom a very high, cadaver- 
ous, cock-throppled white horse, with 
a very low outside car bumping and 
jumping behind him, on one side of 
which Tim was crouching, while the 
driver, on the other, held on by the 
reins and stamped his feet on the foot- 
board. With a rush which all but 
ended in a fall, they flashed past the 
side of the station, and were lost in the 
night almost as soon as they had ap- 
peared. 

‘“*That’s a wonderful harse,’’ ob- 
served the station-master, by way of 
explaining this mancuvre ; “ his owner 
wouldn’t have called the lord-liftinant 
his cousin when he was young—he 
was the most illigant canal-lepper that 
iver was dropped, and sorra a one 
could see which way he went in the 
steeplechases.”’ 

It occurred to me that there was a 
similar difficulty now that he was en- 
gaged in the humbler réle of drawing 
a car, and I said something to that 
effect. 

“Oh! yer honor’ll see him back 





again soon enough,”’ was the ambigu- 
ous rejoinder; ‘“niver fear but Dan 
knows how to manage him — he’ll jist 
let him run to the fut of the hill, and 
there he’ll turn him, unless the reins 
break, and then he’ll go all quiet and 
aisy into the ditch.”’ 

A very cheering description of a 
thoroughly safe horse and driver! I 
was half wishing that the reins might 
break, and the whole concern be landed 
‘quiet and aisy”’ in the ditch, so as 
to prevent my entrusting myself to 
its tender mercies, when the perform- 
ance of a few minutes before was re- 
peated in the reverse direction, with 
the exception that this time the driver 
succeeded in pulling up opposite the 
station. 

‘* Bedad, that’s the way to do it, yer 
honor,” cried Dan Logan, as he half 
jumped, half rolled on to the ground ; 
‘‘and it’s yerself that’ll be wantin’ to 
go to the Cassel ?” 

‘¢'Ye-es,’”? [I answered, with no re- 
sponding enthusiasm, ‘if you think 
your horse can take me so far.”’ 

‘Ts it my harse ? An’ why wouldn’t 
he, when he knows ivery inch of the 
way ? Shure there isn’t a hill between 
this and there that he hasn’t galloped 
down many and many’s the time.”’ 

I looked at the brute’s fore legs, and 
if I know anything about a_horse’s 
legs, it would be difficult to find an 
animal whom it more urgently behoved 
to take heed unto his ways; which 
was perhaps the reason why he carried 
his head like a giraffe, and persistently 
stared at the stars. Assuredly the in- 
ability mentioned by Mr. Murphy, to 
see which way he was going, was not 
confined to the onlookers. 

“Yell not be findin’ any fault wi’ 
that harse?” his driver went on, as J] 
remained silent. ‘‘ Maybe yer honor’ll 
be thinkin’ he hasn’t bone enough ?”’ 

‘More bone than blood perhaps,” I 
suggested, in the weak hope of raising 
myself in his estimation by impressing 
him with my knowledge of horseflesh. 

“Is it blood, ye mane?” he almost 
screamed. ‘ Well, then, I’ll tell ye 
what itis. That’s the bloodiest harse 
in all Oireland. It’s clane thorough- 
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bred he is. But maybe yer honor is 
not used to sit behind a thoroughbred ? 
They do tell me they be that ways in 
England,” he added in a half-aside. 

Making the best of a bad job, I 
asked what the fare would be. 

** Well, then, yer honor, to tell the 
truth at onst, it will have to be gould 
or paper.”’ 

‘*Gold or paper ?”’ I queried. 

‘** A sovereign or a one-pound note,”’ 
interpreted the station-master. 

‘* An’ if yer honor’s plased wid yer 
dhrive, maybe ye’ll be givin’ me a 
thrifle for meself, just to kape me from 
breakin’ the pound,’’ said Dan Logan, 
by way of finale, as he began to tie my 
traps on to the car. When he came to 
my gun-cases he stopped short. “If I 
might advise yer honor,”’ said he, “ the 
best way of taking them would be to 
lave them behind here wid Mr. Mur- 
phy, and he’ll put them out of sight 
somewheres. It’s a wild part we’ll be 
going through, and the bhoys might 
not be best plased at sight o’ the 
guns.”’ 

**But my good man, I’m going to 
shoot ; and how can I shoot without a 
gun?” 

‘* Av coorse yer honor knows best, 
but annyhow, I’ll put them in the well, 
and then maybe they’ll know as much 
as if they wasn’t there.”’ 

My traps adjusted somehow, my 
friendly porter fired a final shot as I 
clambered up on the off-side : — 

“Thank yer honor, and ye’ll be 
mindin’ that ye have yer thrunk— yer 
bag, I mane, wid ye.” 


Ill. 

WE were off! Never, if I complete 
my century of years, and live to forget 
my first birching and my first love, 
shall I cease to remember that awful 
drive. The terror of the way in which 
that horrible white enormity strode 
through the night between the tall 
hedges on either side of the dark road, 
whenever we came to a level stretch, 
with neck erect as a lighthouse, and 
face turned towards the sky, whiie I 
held on, expecting that at every step 
he must come down! The boisterous 





hilarity with which the three-parts in- 
toxicated Jehu urged him into a sway- 
ing gallop as often as the ground fell 
away, making him go faster and faster 
as the hill grew steeper! The bumps, 
the jolts, the extra pace invariably put 
on round every sharp corner, the hair- 
breadth shaving of the deep ditches ! 
The fear that the reins would break, 
alternating with the hope that they 
might, if so we might make an end be- 
fore worse happened! Shall I ever 
forget the unparalleled horror of that 
drive ? 

But everything, not excepting Har- 
ley Street, as some one has said, must 
have an end; and after about three 
weeks, as it seemed to me, Dan Logan 
pulled his horse into a walk, and, lean- 
ing across the car, expressed the hope 
that I had enjoyed myself. Serenely 
confident of acquiescence, and with- 
out waiting for an answer, he contin- 
ued ;: — 

‘“‘He went grand! It’s not often 
ye’ll get a dhrive like that in England 
now ? An’ he’s not bate yet — at laste, 
not much. But we'll walk him up the 
hill so as to do the avenue in right 
style — the front of the Cassel is to the 
back of it, and the inthrance-gate is at 
the top of the hill, and the avenue’s a 
mile long — so we’ll take it aisy.” 

At the top of the hill we stopped 
opposite an iron gate of imposing di- 
mensions. It proved to be padlocked, 
and our calls for the gate-keeper elicited 
no response from the lodge which stood 
inside. 

‘The man must be out. What can 
we do?” 

‘¢ Shure it’s no matther,’? was Dan’s 
ready response ; ‘it’s only to knock 
the hasp off, and there’s a wall of big 
stones convaynient. Here’s one that’s 
made for that lock.”’ 

In an instant he had smashed the 
lock with a huge stone, which he 
dropped where he stood, and the next 
moment we were tearing up the ave- 
nue, the near-wheel taking Dan’s lock- 
opener, by way of making a good start, 
with a crash which sent him lurching 


into the well, and was within an ace of: 


shooting me clean off the car. 
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“The harse is a betther lepper nor 
the car,” was his only comment as he 
lashed his panting animal into a more 
furious gallop. ‘‘ An’ now ye’ll see,” 
he added presently, as we approached 
the last bend to the house, “ how Ill 
bring yer honor up to the hall door.” 

But I never did. As we rounded, or 
rather cut. the corner, a stentorian 
voice shouted ;: — 

**Stop on your lives! Another yard 
and I'll fire |” 

*“*Holy Moses!” exclaimed Dan. 
But it was too late to pull up; the 
white star-gazer sped onwards, and be- 
fore we reached the hall door we were 
saluted with a couple of reports in 
quick succession, and two balls whis- 
tled by “quite convaynient,”? as Dan 
would say, to our heads. The old 
white horse swerved violently at this 
reception, and the next instant we 
were off the gravel and tearing over 
the grass. By superhuman exertions, 
Dan, whom the excitement seemed 
somewhat to have sobered, managed to 
slacken pace before we reached the 
boundary fence, and, skirting this, he 
presently contrived to bring us to a 
standstill. 

“‘T’s this blessed minit,’? he then 
gasped out, ‘ that I remember I forgot 
to tell yer honor that the family left the 
Cassel this three weeks, and I did hear 
tell they had put an emargency-man in. 
If yer honor will stay here a minit 
and hould the harse, [ll go and col- 
logue wid the blackgyard and see 
what’s to be done.” 

My holding the horse was a mere 
matter of form, for he was dead beat ; 
his flanks were heaving with distress, 
his legs trembling, his awful star-gaz- 
ing head hung heavy on my hand, and 
altogether he was more likely to lie 
down than run away. However, I did 
as I was bid, and reflected the while 
on the results of my having accepted 
the invitation of the effusive Terence. 
He had promised me the ‘ heartiest 
welcome in all Ireland,” and a “ recep- 
tion that should astonish me,’’ and 
certainly he had kept his word. My 
welcome was, if anything, a trifle too 
warm, and my reception calculated to 





try the nerves of any one who had re- 
cently been prostrated by the worst 
bout of sea-sickness on record, and 
then been driven by a drunken lunatic, 
behind the ‘finest steeplechaser that 
had ever been dropped.” 

Meanwhile, Dan Logan had ap- 
proached the house through a little 
wood which lay to the right, and from 
behind the trunk of a large tree was 
bawling out some unintelligible gibber- 
ish at the top of a remarkably vigorous 
voice. The immediate result was a 
third shot fired from the house in the 
direction from which he was roaring, 
and this was shortly followed by a 
series of yells pitched in much the same 
key as his own. It was all Greek to 
me, but apparently the countrymen 
arrived at an understanding, for pres- 
ently Dan came to where I was stand- 
ing, and with the joyful assurance, 
‘** Begorra it’s all as right now as iver 
it was,’”’ led the staggering steeple- 
chaser to the hall door. 

“Td not have belaved that your 
mother’s son, Pat Maloney,’”’ he expos- 
tulated, addressing a stalwart and very 
respectable- looking man who was 
standing in the doorway with a gun in 
his hand, ‘‘ would have been dhriving 
balls through me at this time of night, 
and I comin’ so dacently up yer front 
avenue ; and ye’ve ruined me harse on 
me—shure he’s spacheless wid the 
fright !°’ 

‘“‘Ye should have let me know, an’ 
ye’d no call to come up that quick, like 
the Waterford train, more be token 
that ye’ll have broken the front gate to 
git in.”’ 

“The divila break! I only loosened 
the bit av alock that was on it. Anny- 
how, this gintleman has come to stay 
wid the masther, and he’ll be glad to 
be gettin’ inside, and to be havin’ a 
bit and a sup afther his dhrive.” 

‘¢Then it’s not inside here he’ll get, 
and it’s annywhere else he’ll be takin’ 
his bit an’ his sup.” 

“ D’ye mane that ye’d be turnin’ av 
him away, and he comin’ all the way 
from England itself to stay wid the 
masther? ”’ asked Dan, drawing a little 
nearer to the door. 
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‘““Stop where ye are, Dan Logan,” 
was the reply, ‘or L’ll shoot,” raising 
the gun as he spoke. ‘‘ Not one step 
nearer now! I have me orders, though 
it’s sorry I'd be to kill ye.” 

Dan halted. ‘ But what’ll we do at 
all if we don’t gitin ? Shure it’s here 
we must stop annyway.”’ 

“Ye may do what ye likes, the both 
of yez, but one thing ye will not do, 
and that is, stop here.” 

“Then what will we be doing, Pat 
Maloney ?”’ 

** Ye’ll go down the avenue ye came 
up, Dan Logan, an’ ye’ll go out of the 
gate ye’ve broken on me, an’ then ye’ll 
go where ye plase.”’ 

** An’ how would I go when me harse 
is desthroyed? The divil a step fur- 
ther could he go this night, not if I was 
to carry him itself, an’ he only back 
from the wake this afthernoon.”’ 

‘* Ye can’t stop here, nor yer harse 
nayther.”’ 

** Would ye look at me harse? He’ll 
have to stop here, unless ye shoot 
him.” 

‘* He will not stop here, aven if I 
have to shoot him. An’ it’s now ye 
must be movin’ off, Dan Logan.”’ 

‘Ts there any inn we could go to?” 
L interposed. 

“The handiest ho-tel would be at 
Ardleymorne, an’ that’ll be elivin mile 
from here. It is a grand hotel, and a 
good road,”’ he added encouragingly. 

“If it was elivin yards, me harse 
couldn’t do it; shure, his legs are jist 
foldin? under him, the craythur! 
Couldw’t ye let your own mother’s 
cousin,’”’ he continued coaxingly, ** put 
his harse up for the night ? An’ thin 
ye’d be loanin’ me another baste to 
take the gintleman on.” 

The Maloney softened at this ap- 
peal; and my throwing in that I would 
pay handsomely for the accommoda- 
tion, finally induced him to do what he 
could for us. 

‘Ye had no call, Dan,’’ he said, ** to 
break me gate on me, and my orders is 
to let no one come here, or stay here, 
which manes av coorse that I’m to 
shoot if they does ; but yer harse might 
spend the night in the stable —it’s 
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twelve illigant stalls he’ll have his 
choice of —an’ that’s what I'll do for 
ye, Dan, and the gintleman.”’ 

‘* An’ ye’ll loan us a harse to dhrive 
to Ardleymorne, an’ I'll bring him back 
so fresh ye wouldn’t know he’d been 
so far as the chapel.” 

‘¢ There isn’t even the tail of a harse 
in the whole do-main, only a cow and a 
jennet, Dan.” 

** An’ why wouldn’t the jennet do? 
If ye knows the ways on ’em, they’re 
better nor manny harses.’’ 

After some further palaver the crest- 
fallen old white was left to recover 
himself in the stable, and an exces- 
sively gaunt and vicious-looking jennet, 
with an enormous barrel perched on 
the top of extraordinarily long and 
spindly sticks of legs, was hitched on 
to the car. 


Iv. 

‘“‘ YE’LL mind, now, an’ let me know, 
Dan, afore ye come again, and don’t be 
comin’ in the middle of the night,’ 
shouted the emergency-man after us, 
as we tittupped and sidled down the 
avenue, The gate had not been shut 
since we had torn through it; never- 
theless, though there was nothing to 
bar her way, the jennet stopped short 
on seeing it, as if there were a lion in 
the path. In the course of a prolonged 
medley of expostulations, entreaties, 
and anathemas, Dan exhibited an in- 
credibly intimate acquaintance with 
her family history for many genera- 
tions, and a surprising, if inappro- 
priate, knowledge of the denunciatory 
passages of the psalms of David. But 
this seemed only to confirm her in her 
determination not.to go through the 
gateway, and at each fresh objurgation, 
emphasized by an obbligato application 
of the whip, she jibbed further and 
further up the avenue. But Dan was 
not to be beaten. He jumped down, 


whipped her head round towards the 
house, was on his seat again in a 
twinkling, and exclaiming, ‘ It’s your 
own way ye want, and ye shall have 
it,” plied his whip, accompanying each 
stroke with, ‘‘ I’ll larn you to be a jen- 
net —I’ll larn you to be a jennet— I'll 
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larn you to be a jennet!/’’ and in less 
time than it takes to tell it, had backed 
the obstinate brute through the gate, 
and was off at score along the high- 
road. 

‘* If your ladyship ’ll only keep that 
up, it’s in time for supper we’ll be at 
Ardleymorne,’”? said Dan_ cheerily. 
*¢ But it’s rather drivin’ ye than ridin’ 
ye I'd be,” as her feet rattled from 
time to time against the driving seat. 
But her ladyship did not keep it up, 
and it was not long before she subsided 
into a lop-sided amble which soon de- 
generated into a shuffling walk. 

**Look at that now!’ cried Dan 
admiringly ; ‘if she hasn’t lamed her- 
self kickin’ agin the middle sate, and I 
sittin’ on the side! Isn’t she as cun- 
ning as a pictur? I’ll go bail but she’s 
cast a shoe. Thrue for me,’’ he added 
from the road, after picking up the 
jennet’s feet at the imminent peril of 
his life, ** but it’s three and not the one 
she’s thrown. It’s the Widdy Flinch 
that’ll have to stand yer honor’s friend 
to-night. If we was to go all night wid 
this three-cornered shoe-slinger, it’s no 
nearer we’d be to Ardleymorne in the 
mornin’.”’ 

*“ And who is the Widow Flinch ? 
And how far off does she live?” I 
inquired, mentally blessing my friend 
Terence for the plight in which he had 
landed me. 

‘“*She’s me own father’s sister’s 
cousin by marridge, an’ she lives quite 
convaynient—ye can see the light in 
her shebeen from here. If yer honor 
*]1 mind the jennet, Pll run an’ ask her 
if she can give yer honor a lodgin’ for 
the night.” 

It seemed to be my fate in Ireland to 
be holding distressed quadrupeds while 
the driver was away on some errand 
or other; but I was fast losing my 
sense of wonder at anything, and was 
now almost prepared to take everything 
as a matter of course; so I stolidly 
awaited Dan’s return. For the first 
time since we had left the railway sta- 
tion he showed signs of dejection when 
he came back. 

“It’s bad luck yer honor has this 
time at last,’ said he (I suppose, by 





the way, I really ought to account it 
good fortune that I was not killed in 
my drive between Ballylogue and the 
Cassel, to say nothing of the emer- 
gency-man having twice missed me at 
a range of less than thirty yards). 
** It’s deloighted the widdy would have 
been togive yer honor a room, but she 
has but the one empty, and her brother 
is in that, and his wife, and his wife’s 
sister, and their children, hayin’ come 
over for the Chrismassing, so the house 
is throng, — there wouldn’t be a spot, 
she says, for yer honor to stand up on 
in it; an’ the room under the stair is 
full wid their pigs as they’re brought 
along. Anny other time that yer 
honor’s passin’, she sez, she’ll "7 

** And what do you think we'd better 
do now ?”’ I inquired, with a calmness 
born of despair. 

** ‘Deed, then, we must just thry and 
make Micky Sullivan’s — it’s a matther 
of four miles — but if yer honor ’ll be 
guided by me for onst,” he added, 
suddenly brightening with a happy in- 
spiration, “it’s to the Coort we’ll be 
goin’ — Mr. Dane’s — it’s hard by, only 
jist off the road, and not more than a 
mile or less.”’ 

** But I don’t know Mr. Dean.” 

** An’ what ’ud that signify? When 
I tell yer honor he’d be deloighted to 
see ye. Shure the house ’ll be full of 
the quality at this time, and the Coort 
ll be four times as big as the Cassel, or 
maybe *? — with his head on one side 
as if he were carefully measuring the 
two premises with his mind’s eye— 
‘¢ or maybe five.” 

The proposal was of course wholly 
out of the question, so I decided to 
push on for Micky Sullivan's, in the 
fervent hope that he might have a 
spare room which I could occupy with- 
out the embarrassment of having to 
share it with his wife’s relations, or 
their pigs. At the top of the hill the 
jennet turned up a lane after a brief 
opposition on Dan’s part, and I asked 
him why he had tried to prevent her 
from turning. ; 

‘* Spake low, yer honor,’’ he whis- 
pered; “this do be the way to the 
Coort, and the jennet knows it ; but if 
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I cross her too much she’ll go ivery 
step tothe hall door, and that’s what 
yer honor doesn’t want to do. No 
matther, if I can only coax her past 
this gate. It’s the gate to the Coort 
——, and bedad, we’re through it!” 
he exclaimed with genuine or well sim- 
ulated surprise and annoyance, as the 
jennet suddenly shied through an open 
gate, ‘“‘an’ we’re on the grass too, bad 
cess to it!” 

Whether it was the offspring of 
the jennet’s spontaneous villainy, or 
whether that most perverse of animals 
was aided and abetted, if not actually 
instigated, by that almost equally per- 
verse of drivers, I shall probably never 
know; but the fact remains that she 
was no sooner through the gate and on 
to the grass than she sprang into her 
collar, and in a moment, aided by the 
slope of a gentle decline, was inconti- 
nently off at a gallop. 

“Pull up, you infernal idiot!” I 
shouted. ‘Is this any way to be tear- 
ing up to people’s houses whom one 
doesn’t even know? Pull up! the 
brute’s running away.” 

“‘The divil a fear, yer honor; [ll 
pull her up right enough in wan minit,”’ 
and he tugged, or seemed to tug, at the 
reins with all his might and main— 
and then, ‘* By the holy piper! but yer 
honor’s word was a thrue one —she is 
runnin’ away, an’ the divil himself 
wouldn’t hould her now. Sit tight, yer 
honor, and don’t be a morsel afeared ; 
there’s no danger, Jet alone fear, and 
Mr. Dane ’!1 be deloighted to see ye.” 

By this time we were crashing 
through a clump of laurels, my hat had 
been knocked off, and I had received 
more than one blow from the breaking 
branches. 

“Sit tight, now!’’ screamed Dan 
again ; ‘* Mr. Dane’ll be deloighted —” 

That was the last word I heard. A 
strong bough took me across the head, 
I felt myself flying through the air, 
and balls of blue and green and red fire 
danced before my eyes as I came with 
a crash to the ground and lost con- 
sciousness. 


When I recovered my senses, I was 





lying on a sofa in 3 warm room, my 
head was bandaged, and as I opened 
my eyes they met those of an elderly 
gentleman with a singularly pleasing 
expression of countenance, who, bend- 
ing over me, asked if I now felt better. 
It proved to be Mr. Deane, the owner 
of the Court; and strange to relate, 
when he presently said that he was 
** delighted’ to see me, such was the 
charm of his manner and presence that 
I found no difficulty in believing him. 
He received my apologies for my un- 
willing intrusion with the most perfect 
good-breeding and bonhomie, and he 
combined with these such an evidently 
genuine spirit of hospitality and desire 
to set me at my ease, that he shortly 
succeeded in making me feel completely 
at home. Not only that, but having 
fortunately escaped with bones un- 
broken by the evolution which depos- 


ited me within a few yards of his door, 


and with no greater injury to my head 
than was repaired by a good night’s 
rest, I was induced by my incompar- 
able host to stay and eat my Christmas 
dinner with him. 

He is the last man in the world to 
wish to hear his own praises sung, and 
out of deference to him I shall refrain 
from giving any details of his un- 
bounded hospitality. But this much I 
may say without undue violation of 
confidence, that I never spent a hap- 
pier Christmas ; and that the pleasure 
I have gained by coming to know my 
friend, Mr. Deane of the Court, has 
more than repaid me for all the horrors 
of my ‘“ wild drive in Ireland.”’ 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

IF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS WERE 

ABOLISHED ? 

AN act to abolish the Commons 
House of Parliament is scarcely within 
the scope of practical politics, and a 
man who could seriously propose such 
a measure would probably be regarded 
as a lunatic. Certainly no one in his 
senses would voluntarily attempt: so 
great a revolution as that of removing 
from the Constitution the most impos- 
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ing and conspicuous portion of its ma- 
chinery. 

But institutions are apt to lose their 
real power and working efficiency long 
before anybody would think of taking 
active steps to do away with them. It 
is generally felt that the House of 
Commons has not increased in dignity 
and authority of late years ; but it is 
not, perhaps, recognized that the lower 
chamber of Parliament now performs 
functions of government, legislation, 
and administration considerably less 
important and valuable than those with 
which it is credited, not merely in the 
vague theory of the Constitution, but 
also in the opinion of most English- 
men. 

Ask any person of fair intelligence 
what the House of Commons is and 
what it does, and his answer, given 
without much thought of the matter, 
would probably be to the effect that it 
was the real, if not the nominal, sov- 
ereign body in the Empire; that it 
made our laws, chose our ministers, 
and controlled the executive in the 
daily conduct of affairs; that it was 
the supreme custodian and steward 
of the nation’s purse; that it was 
the great arena for the discussion of 
national business, and the main instru- 
ment for the redress of all public griev- 
ances. This is the view of the House 
of Commons to which Englishmen have 
been accustomed from childhood, and 
they accept it mechanically. But a 
little close consideration of the subject 
would show that of all the great func- 
tions commonly attributed to the House 
of Commons there is scareely one 
which is now performed satisfactorily 
by tliat assembly, or which is not per- 
formed quite as efficiently by some 
other agency. One may go further, 
and say that, shattering as the blow to 
our sense of settled order and stability 
would be if the House could suddenly 
be destroyed, its destruction would 
not necessarily produce absolute chaos. 
The extinction of the Commons, sup- 
posing that by some miracle it could be 
accomplished quietly, quickly, and 
painlessly, without disorder, revolution, 
or’ violent perturbations, would not 





necessarily bring the Constitution to a 
standstill. With a little modification 
and adaptation of existing practices it 
would be found that matters might go 
on, in effect, very much as they do at 
present. The main difference would 
be that we should then recognize the 
real character of our system of govern- 
ment, as it has developed itself in 
comparatively recent years, instead of 
concentrating our attention on the cum- 
brous and antiquated House of Com- 
mons vesture which hides the structure 
and true anatomy from our eyes. 

Take the chief nominal and ostensi- 
ble functions of the House of Com- 
mons, and consider how far the House 
does actually perform them at present. 
The most important of these functions, 
according to all the text-books and 
theories of the Constitution, are these : 

(1) Legislation. 

(2) Administration and 
control. 

(3) Financial policy and manage- 
ment. 

(4) The discussion of abuses and the 
redress of grievances. 

(5) The appointment of ministers. 

(6) The testing and selecting of pub- 
lic men in debate. 

It is impossible to maintain that the 
House of Commons still retains its old 
and theoretical supremacy and effi- 
ciency in all these matters, or indeed 
in any of them. The Cabinet in the 
first place, the caucus in the second, 
the platform, the press, public opin- 
ion, society, and other powers and 
influences, have encroached on the 
dominion of Parliament, and more par- 
ticularly on that of the Lower Cham- 
ber, in one or other province, till now 
there is none in which the control of 
the House of Commons is absolute, and 
scarcely one in which it has not largely 
abandoned the real, though not the 
formal, authority and effective force to 
other hands. Let us take the points 
mentioned in their order. 


executive 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AS A LEGIS- 
LATIVE BODY. 


THE law-making function is, if not 
the oldest, at any rate the most digni- 
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fied, showy, and conspicuous attribute 
of Parliament, and the one that strikes 
the popular imagination with the live- 
liest force. It has so far dwarfed the 
other powers and duties of the great 
national councils that we commonly 
talk of the two Houses, and sometimes 
of the Lower House alone, as the leg- 
islature. But can any one really affirm 
that the members of the House of 
Commons do now make the laws of 
these realms? Todo so would exhibit 
either a hardy disregard of facts, or 
else a comprehensive ignorance of the 
conditions under which the public 
affairs of the nation are conducted. 
Every member of Parliament, with the 
exception of about six or eight who 
sit on the front bench to the right of 
the speaker’s chair, would admit, if he 
spoke the truth, that he had little more 
real power to make laws than the 
writer of these lines. Like him, the 
M.P. has a right to criticise, to object, 
to suggest ; but that is all. The “ leg- 
islator,” it is true, may utter his criti- 
cisms, his objections, or his suggestions 
in a way that appears to give them a 
certain air of authority, and may help 
to secure them some necessary degree 
of publicity ; though even then it is 
much to be doubted whether a seat on 
the floor of the House, where it slopes 
away to the mountainous and unre- 
garded solitudes below the side gal- 
leries, has any advantage over the 
position I am permitted to occupy in 
this review ; or whether the orator who 
addresses an attenuated House in a 
speech of half an _ hour’s duration 
(neatly summarized in five lines of the 
Times the next morning) can be said to 
exercise an effective influence over the 
leyislative projects of ministers greater 
than that possessed by anybody else 
who has the opportunity of addressing 
his countrymen by writing or by word 
of mouth. Certainly I should be sur- 
prised to hear any thoughtful person 
seriously maintain that such men as 
the late Cardinal Manning or the pres- 
ent Archbishop Vaughan, or such as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Auberon 


Herbert, Mr. Charles Booth, Mr. Fred- 
erie Harrison, the Rev. Samuel Bar- 
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nett, Professor Huxley, Mr. Stead, or 
Mr. Tom Mann, none of whom ig or 
was in Parliament, would not have as 
much direct power to get measures 
accepted or rejected as most members 


of the House of Commons. But, in- 
deed, what power has any member of 
the House to shape legislation, except 
the few who compose the inner ring of 
the Cabinet for the time being? Mr. 
Balfour is one of the most powerful 
and influential men now alive ; he has 
behind him the enthusiastic devotion 
and respect of a constituency which is 
numbered by millions ; he is accepted, 
with unquestioning satisfaction and 
sincerity, as the representative of their 
political opinions, by nearly one-half 
the inhabitants of a great country. His 
position, even if supported by less bril- 
liant ability, renders him a critic of 
legislation whose lightest words are 
listened to with attention; nor do I 
deny that such attention is bestowed 
upon him by ministers, or assert that 
they can afford to disregard his argu- 
ments or his proposals. Nevertheless, 
in the present Parliament, and until a 
general election has changed the posi- 
tion of parties, Mr. Balfour can neither 
legislate nor —as far as the House of 
Commons is concerned — prevent legis- 
lation on any subject of a controversial 
nature ; that is to say, on any subject 
which is of sufficient importance to 
excite widespread interest. No doubt 
if Mr. Balfour chose to bring in some 
harmless or colorless measure — an 
amendment of the Dental Acts, let us 
say, or a bill to regulate the placing of 
street letter-boxes—he would have a 
good chance of carrying it into law; 
but even then that would only be be- 
cause the minister whose department 
it touched might be disposed to take a 
favorable view of it. Mr. Balfour’s 
position and personal influence would 
cause the suggestion to come before the 
ministerial mind with greater weight 
than if it had been made by a writer in 
& newspaper; but beyond this Mr. 
Balfour has really not much more 
power to get even an administrative 
reform carried than any casual corre- 
spondent of the Times. If the depart- 
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meat, through the minister temporarily 
at the head of it, decides that the 
Dental Acts do not need amendment, 
or that street letter-boxes are suitably 
placed already, Mr. Balfour would know 
very well that he is powerless to do 
much more than the correspondents or 
editors of newspapers — that is, to 
protest, to educate opinion ou the mat- 
ter, to rouse public interest in it, to 
demand action upon it at some future 
time. Some of this work he would 
probably accomplish from his place in 
Parliament ; but he could do it quite as 
effectually, and very probably might 
even find it more convenient and de- 
sirable to do it, on the platform, in the 
press, and through the magazines. In 
Parliament he has no more real control 
over legislation than he has outside. 
If he chooses to insist upon his opinion 
and to divide the House against the 
ministry, he will do it only to empha- 
size his protest ; he would know quite 
well that he cannot prevail upon the 
Chamber to give effect to his views. 
For the moment that the leader of the 
Opposition announces that he proposes 
to divide against the government on 
the Pillar-box Bill, that bill would be- 
come a party question; the ministry 
would stand or fall by it ; the majority 
would vote one way, the minority would 
vote the other; and as the ministry, 
from the nature of the case, repre- 
sents the majority and the leader of 
the Opposition the minority, the latter, 
of course, must be, and always is, 
beaten wherever the subject of the 
fight is of sufficient importance for the 
parties to muster their forces. So, to 
begin with, nearly one-half of the 
members of the House are not legis- 
lators at all, or only legislators on suf- 
ferance and on matters of no moment. 
They can neither make laws nor pre- 
vent laws being made. They can, it is 
true, talk about them while they are in 
the process of making; but so can 
anybody else. I do not undervalue the 
splendid ability and skill with which 
the Opposition leaders of both sections 
raked the Home Rule Bill with their 
eloquence on its passage through the 
House. But for all the practical effect 
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these superb speeches had on the for- 
tunes of the bill in the House itself, 
they might as well have been delivered 
in St. James’s Hall. The bill was 
brought in to be carried by the full 
Gladstonian majority, and carried it 
was by practically that majority, as it 
would have been if it had been twice 
as long and twice as mischievous, and 
twice as unpopular out of doors. This 
is not to say that the arguments and 
rhetoric of the Conservative and Lib- 
eral Unionist champions were wasted. 
Quite the contrary. I believe they 
were of the greatest possible value in 
training, enlightening, and directing 
the public mind. But I am speaking 
now of their effect on the House of 
Commons. And here they could do 
nothing except settle the convictions of 
Mr. T. H. Bolton, and disturb those of 
Dr. Wallace and Mr. William Saunders 
—a result which, however gratifying 
in itself, was hardly adequate to the 
expenditure of time and energy needed 
to secure it. Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain did not turn votes, nor 
would Cicero and Demosthenes under 
like conditions. It is of the essence 
of our existing parliamentary system, 
as it has developed in recent years, that 
votes are notturned. A man is elected 
to vote for a particular ministry or to 
vote against it; to say ditto to Mr. 
Gladstone or ditto to Lord Salisbury. 
The M.P. is the delegate of his con- 
stituents, or rather of that active polit- 
ical section of his constituents which 
for convenience may be called the 
caucus. ‘* Your representative,’ said 
Burke to the electors of Bristol, ‘* owes 
you not his industry only, but his judg- 
ment, and he betrays instead of serving 
you if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 
I maintained your interests against 
your opinions, with a constancy that 
became me. I knew you chose me to 
be a pillar of the State, and not a 
weathercock on the top of the edifice.” 
But that is not at all the view of a 
representative’s functions taken by the 
members of a modern Liberal Six 
Hundred or Conservative Association. 
They do not send him to Parliament 
to exercise his independence; they 
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would be particularly annoyed and 
irritated if he did ; and they scrutinize 
his votes with jealous care, in order 
that they may take him to task speed- 
ily, and with no superfluous delicacy 
or reserve, if he shows any dangerous 
tendency in that direction. And the 
modern M.P. understands the condi- 
tions of his political existence so well 
that, in point of fact, he hardly ever 
(for practical purposes one may say 
never) does vote against his party on 
any party issue, especially when his 
own side is in office. Rare indeed are 
the cases during the last twenty years 
in which a ministry has been beaten 
in a party division by the defection of 
its own supporters. One of these, the 
defeat of the Gladstone government in 
1885, on Mr. Childers’s Budget Bill, 
was partly an accident, if it was not, 
as many people thought, produced by 
the connivance of ministers them- 
selves, engaged in the process known 
as “riding for a fall; ”’ while the de- 
feat of the government, in 1886, on 
the first Home Rule Bill was not so 
much a revolt against the ministry as 
the result of civil war within that body 
—f mutiny in the camp, with several 
of the generals at its head. In prac- 
tice, then, we may take it that, what- 
ever the theory of the Constitution may 
be, a ministry once put into office by 
the vote of the electorate can count on 
the votes of the whole body of its sup- 
porters, for any legislative project 
whatsoever, until it chooses, or is com- 
pelled, to dissolve Parliament. 

The Cabinet and the caucus ;? these 
are the real, efficient, working parts of 
the political machine. So far as law- 
making goes, there is no room for the 
House of Commons between those 
upper and nether millstones. As for 
the Opposition, it has been shown that 
it can be eliminated ; it does not count, 
except here and there by the contemp- 
tuous, or the courteous, acquiescence 
of members of the administrative 
oligarchy for the time being in power. 


1 I use this word with no opprobrious or con- 
temptuous connotation, but simply as a convenient 
mode of designating the political associations and 
party organizations in the constituencies. 





Nor is the case of the member of the 
ministerial side outside the ministry 
itself much better. He is not in any 
true sense a legislator; he’ has in 
reality no power to make new laws or 
to prevent them being made, or to 
amend old ones. He is not consulted, 
any more than the members of the 
Opposition, on bills which ministers 
propose to introduce ; he sees them 
only when they come from the print- 
ers ; and then he knows that, whether 
he likes them or not, he will have to 
support them in the lobby, or, at any 
rate, such parts of them as are vital, if 
his leaders choose to insist upon them. 
Lord Salisbury, in his Edinburgh 
speech on the 30th of October, uttered 
a few pregnant words on this sub- 
ject :— 

There is an enormous change in the 
House of Commons as I recollect it, and 
that evolution is going on still; and we 
have reached this point —that discussion 
of a measure is possible in the Cabinet, but 
for any effective or useful purpose, it is 
rapidly becoming an impossibility in the 
House of Commons. 

It is all very well to say that a pri- 
vate member can bring pressure to bear 
upon his chiefs by declaring that he 
will not vote for the bill unless it is 
altered here or there. Ministers know, 
and he knows, and everybody knows, 
that he will not carry out his threat ; 
he would no more vote against a gov- 
ernment measure on the second read- 
ing, or against what Mr. Gladstone has 
called an ‘ organic detail’ in commit- 
tee, than a player in a football team 
would turn over to the other side be- 
cause he disapproved of the manner in 
which the captain had placed his for- 
wards. The athletes in our parliamen- 
tary ring have to play the game; and 
the game is that you go with your 
party. The member who did anything 
else would ruin his political career, and 
be considered by his constituents to 
have committed a moral breach of 
trust, Any one who wants to under- 
stand what the British Constitution is 
in practice, as distinguished from what 
it is in the text-books, must grasp this 
point. Governments may be, and are, 
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defeated in the constituencies ; they 
are no longer—accidents and chance 
divisions apart — defeated in the House. 
Once placed in office, a ministry can 
do, within reasonable limits, pretty 
much as it pleases, till either a fresh 
general election occurs by efflux of 
time, or till it is warned by the results 
of the by-elections that it will be pru- 
dent to venture a dissolution. How 
little real control members of the Com- 
mons, on either side, can exercise over 
the legislation proposed by ministers, 
was strikingly, and even startlingly, 
illustrated in the session of 1893, when 
a measure so controversial as the Home 
Rule Bill, one on which it is incon- 
ceivable that all the members of the 
majority — to say nothing of the Oppo- 
sition — could have seen absolutely eye 
to eye, was voted through at the call 
of the Cabinet, with more than two- 
thirds of its clauses not so much as 
discussed in committee. The rank and 
file of the predominant party can be 
content without even looking at the 
acts they are asked to make into law 
for all time. It is enough that the 
ministers are the chosen of the con- 
stituents who have sent them to West- 
minster. Theirtask is simple. ‘* Theirs 
not to reason why, theirs not to make 
reply ;”? but only to vote —straight. 
The caucus and the Cabinet system 
combined have made the ideal of the 
member of Parliament approximate to 
that of the soldier, in whose code of 
duty the first word is obedience. 

Let us assume for a moment that, by 
some such silent and miraculous revo- 
lution as I have hinted at above, the 
House of Commons had been swept 
out of existence, while the other parts 
of our Constitution were left standing. 
I suggest that in all essentials the 
progress of events in regard to the 
Home Rule Bill would have been little 
different from what it was. The func- 
tion fulfilled by the House of Com- 
mons, though it looked all-important, 
was in reality almost otiose. Suppose 
that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
had been elected by the direct choice of 
the constituencies, instead of by a 
process of secondary election through 
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the Houses of Parliament. Instead of 
sending a number of respectable, medi- 
ocre, or distinguished political items to 
London, to support Mr. Gladstone until 
he resigned or dissolved, the Home 
Rule majority of the three kingdoms 
might just as well have cast their vote 
at once for Mr. Gladstone and such 
colleagues as he desired to assist him 
in the government of the country. 
Suppose the ministry thus chosen had 
“tabled”? its Home Rule Bill before 
the nation on the first of February, by 
means of the queen’s printers, and had 
announced that, by the last day of July, 
that bill, with such alterations as min- 
isters themselves might incline to make 
in it, should be sent up to the House of 
Lords? I ask what difference in the 
general result this would have pro- 
duced. The bill would have been be- 
fore the country for six months; it 
would have been discussed, criticised, 
turned inside out, defended by its sup- 
porters, riddled and bombarded by its 
opponents, in the newspapers, in the 
magazines, and on the platform. The 
fine speeches of the front Opposition 
bench would have had quite as much 
effect on the mind of the nation and on 
the minds of ministers if they had 
been delivered at public meetings ; and 
scores of other members who never got 
a chance of speaking on the measure in 
the House would have had leisure and 
opportunity to talk about it to the coun- 
try. Publicists like Professor Dicey, 
whose criticism of the two Home Rule 
Bills had probably as much influence as 
that of most M.P.’s, would still have 
had their say. If there might have 
been rather less speaking, because the 
shutters were down over the ‘ talking- 
shop’’ at Westminster, there would 
have been a little more writing about 
the bill; and considering that most 
men write with rather greater care and 
thought than they speak, that would 
have been no disadvantage. In the 
space that intervened between the first 
and third readings of the Home Rule 
bill, the measure, it is true, was altered 
a good deal by its authors, and in parts 
almost recast ; but that alteration was 
not due to adverse votes in the House 
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of Commons. It was the effect of 
searching criticism and of the convic- 
tion brought home to the minds of 
ministers that some parts of their bill 
would not *“ work.”? But the criticism 
would have been as acute and as potent 
in producing its results if it had been 
delivered anywhere else but on the 
floor of the House. Once admit that 
all the oratory of Westminster will not 
turn half-a-dozen votes one way or the 
other, except on an issue for which 
nobody cares, and the chief theoretical 
function of the debates disappears. 
The House is not a legislating Cham- 
ber ; it is a machine for discussing the 
legislative projects of ministers, and as 
such it has no great superiority over 
the various other instruments by which 
political discussion is in these days car- 
ried on. 


THE. HOUSE OF COMMONS AS THE 
CONTROLLER OF THE EXECUTIVE. 
WHAT has been said of legislation 

applies largely to administration. The 

House of Commons no longer controls 

the executive; on the contrary, the 

executive controls the House of Com- 
mons. The theory is (see the text- 
books) that the ministers must justify 
their several measures before the rep- 
resentatives of the nation ; once they 
fail to do that, the representatives will 
turn them out. This is quite admira- 
ble as a theory, and up till a compara- 
tively recent time it corresponded, 
more or less, to the facts ; but it cer- 
tainly does not do so at present. The 
modern practice is that the Cabinet is 
not turned out of office by Parliament 
whatever it does. It is quite understood 
now that on a vote of confidence, or 
on anything which it chooses to treat 
as a vote of confidence, the prime min- 
ister can always count upon practically 
his majority. A member, disgusted or 
unconvinced, may perhaps invent an 
excuse or a parliamentary attack of 
illness in order to stay away from the 
division ; but to vote against his party 
would be regarded by his constituents 
as a serious breach of faith,and even 
too frequent abstention would not be 
tolerated. And this is so clearly rec- 





ognized that nobody would now divide 
the House upon an act of the executive 
with any hope of forcing the ministry 
to resign ; it is simply done to impress 
the country, and to call attention, in a 
striking manner, to the criticisms and 
arguments directed against the govern- 
ment. Under the circumstances, the 
control of the House of Commons over 
the executive is little greater than that 
of the United States Congress. It is 
often dwelt upon by English writers as 
a blot on the American system that the 
representatives of the constituencies 
have no real power to supervise the 
administration. They cannot displace 
the president, who, therefore, during 
his four years’ tenure of office, can do 
what he pleases, subject only to the 
consideration that, if he does anything 
very unpopular or very unwise, his 
party is not likely to come in again at 
the next election. But that is very 
nearly the case of an English premier, 
with this main difference, that his 
command of office and unlimited power 
is not a fixed term of four years, but 
some indefinite period (less than seven 
years), the limits to which will be set 
by himself, after consultation with the 
party whips and due consideration of 
the by-elections and the reading of the 
political barometer in the constituen- 
cies. You cannot tell beforehand how 
long Lord Salisbury or Lord Rosebery 
will choose to hold office when he 
comes in; but you may take it as prac- 
tically certain that till he goes out 
he will be allowed to carry on the ad- 
ministration, subject, indeed, to un- 
measured criticism in the House of 
Commons, but not subject to the prac- 
tical and effectual check of an adverse 
vote in that assembly. The real check 
upon a too gross and salient misuse of 
ministerial power is, no doubt, the sal- 
utary fear of public opinion ; but this 
is a restraint that would be pretty 
nearly as operative without the assist- 
ance of the House of Commons, which 
does not respond to it except after 
a general election. The country may 
change its politics in consequence of 
the acts or omissions of the executive, 
but the rank and file of the House do 
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not. If they do, we should find mem- 
bers constantly, or at any rate occasion- 
ally, voting with the Opposition ; but 
that does not happen. The custom of 
voting with the party has solidified 
into a rule; and that rule established, 
the control of Parliament disappears. 
How can the executive be controlled 
by a body the majority of which is cer- 
tain to support it whatever it does ? 
And if Lam told that I am assuming 
too much, and that Parliament has not 
abandoned its right to censure or pun- 
ish an unwise executive, I again point 
to the witness of contemporary history. 
I ask how often has a government been 
beaten by a hostile vote of the House 
of Commons, during the last twenty 
years, on any point involving adminis- 
trative action of real importance, and 
whether in those twenty years it is not 
to be supposed that the ministers of 
both parties have not done some things 
which deserved condemnation? But 
condemned they have not been; and 
how could they be condemned by their 
own followers, who are sent to West- 
minster, not as statesmen and legisla- 
tors, but as delegates of a pariy caucus, 
to support a party combination? So 
far, then, as administration is con- 
cerned, I say that if the House of Com- 
mons could “ softly and silently vanish 
away,” like the people in Lewis Car- 
roll’s poem who had seen the Boojum, 
its disappearance would make no essen- 
tial difference in the practical conduct 
of our affairs. Ministers would devise 
the big-drum, high-sounding measures 
of state policy — as they do now ; de- 
partmental officers would quietly carry 
on the humdrum, every-day details of 
national business —as they do now; 
the former would be fiercely criticised 
in the open, and not reversed unless 
their authors themselves could be in- 
duced to believe, chiefly by the press 
and the platform, that they were inex- 
pedient — which is the case at present ; 
and the latter would be untouched, 
save here and there by some expert, 
whose best chance would still be that 
of convincing the official hierarchy, 
through its nominal chiefs in Parlia- 
meut, that they were wrong on some 
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practical details. The nation’s busi- 
ness would probably be done no better 
and no worse if the House of Commons 
formally abrogated that theoretical con- 
trol of the executive which it has so 
long abandoned in practice. 


THE HOUSE AS A GUARDIAN OF THE 
NATIONAL FINANCES. 

ON this point there is no need to 
dwell. If what has been said above is 
correct, it applies to the management 
of finance, which is partly administra- 
tion and partly legislation, and in either 
character, as I have endeavored to 
show, is beyond the effectual control 
of non-ministerial members of Parlia- 
ment. The budget, the naval esti- 
mates, the civil service votes, are part 
of the general policy of the govern- 
ment ; as such, according to the now 
established principle, they are bound to 
be accepted by the majority. They 
may be altered in detail with the 
acquiescence of their authors; not 
otherwise. The province of private 
members in regard to them is limited 
to criticism, and there are special rea- 
sons why in these cases their criticism, 
as a rule, is particularly ineflicacious. 
The details of these subjects are often 
highly technical, and the House is a 
miscellaneous body of amateurs, over- 
burdened with work, and —so far as 
the majority of iis members are con- 
cerned —extremely ignorant of the 
complicated questions which arise in 
connection with the financial and de- 
partmental measures presented to it. 
The consequence is that debate on 
these subjects is almost abandoned to 
the handful of experts, who are too few 
in numbers and too little influential 
with the outside public to be able to 
force their views on unwilling minis- 
ters. Who is not familiar with the 
farce of a debate on the army or the 
navy in committee of supply? Mil- 
lions are voted away, vital questions of 
imperial importance are discussed and 
disposed of in the presence of a minis- 
ter and an under-secretary or two, an 
ex-first lord, a couple of thoughtful 
hobbyists, and a dozen or so of growl- 
ing colonels and grumbling admirals. 
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The bulk of the House —busy, fa- 
tigued, bored, and idle—is out at 
dinner, or on the terrace, or in the 
smoking-room ; its members will come 
and vote if required, but otherwise will 
know no more of the debate than the 
general public, who will glance lan- 
guidly the next morning over the array 
of unintelligible figures and unfamiliar 
names. Here, again, the function of 
the House of Commons is no longer 
active. Other organs could, and in 
point of fact do, supply its place. 
Which would command the more atten- 
tion : a speech by Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, or Sir Charles Dilke, or Mr. 
Arnold Forster, on some military or 
naval topic, in committee of the House 
of Commons ; or a letter in large type 
in the Times by any one of these au- 
thorities? No one who follows public 
affairs can have any doubt as to the 
answer to this question. Several times 
in recent years it has been shown that 
it is far easier to compel a government 
to change its naval policy as the result 
of a ** scare’ or an agitation got up in 
the newspapers, than by means of 
votes or speeches in Parliament. 


THE HOUSE AS A VENTILATING 
CHAMBER. 

THAT Parliament is still used to call 
attention to abuses and to demand the 
redress of public grievances no one will 
deny. Yet even here it has been 
largely superseded. No doubt a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons is one 
way of giving publicity to a subject. 
But it is only one way. There are 
plenty of others, and some of them are 
equally effectual. The value of the 
question asked or the resolution moved, 
and its influence on the public mind, 
depend not so much on the fact that it 
is put in the House, as on the personal 
weight of the member who brings it 
forward. The time has gone by when 
anybody can be greatly impressed by 
the mere mention of a matter in Par- 
liament. All that is secured is the cer- 
tainty of a report in the newspapers. 
But the man of weight in affairs can 
‘¢ get into the papers,” and so reach the 
ear of the public, by other methods if 
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he pleases. In any case we have to 
come back to our two great powers — 
the Cabinet and the caucus. The ob- 
ject of the question or the motion is to 
impress the ministry directly or the 
electorate indirectly. No one supposes 
that it is possible by any action inside 
the House to get the government to do 
anything which it is unwilling to do. 
And this is so far assumed that the 
ventilating process now more and more 
tends to be carried on without the as- 
sistance of Parliament at all. If you 
want an administrative evil remedied, 
or a new project accepted, you may 
write to the papers about it; or you 
may get up a public meeting and make 
speeches upon it ; or you may instruct 
the member for your division to be 
good enough to ask a question in the 
House about it. But if you are really 
anxious to draw the maximum of atten- 
tion to your subject, you will probably 
induce some persons of influence to go 
in deputation and talk to one of the 
ministers about it. Thereby you serve 
a double object. In the first place, you 
may perhaps bring over to your views 
the temporarily omnipotent individual 
who can, if he chooses, give effect to 
them ; and, if you do not succeed in 
that, you have at any rate brought the 
matter before the notice of the public 
in what may be called a formal and offi- 
cial manner. Everybody must have 
noticed how this practice of deputation- 
izing ministers on all sorts of questions 
has increased of late years ; but per- 
haps everybody has not realized that 
the custom is a tacit recognition of the 
growing importance of the Cabinet and 
the declining weight of Parliament. 
Persuade the minister, if you can ; that 
done, you need not trouble to persuade 
the House of Commons. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AS A MAKER 
OF MINISTERS. 

ADMIT all the arguments suggested 
above, and it will be said that there is 
one function remaining to the House 
of Commons which is of supreme im- 
portance. Bagehot and Hearn and 








other writers on the Constitution have 
insisted that neither law-making, nor 














administrative control, nor the care of 
the public purse, nor the redress of 
grievances, is the highest and most dif- 
ficult task of the representative Cham- 
ber. Besides and beyond all this it is 
the grand elector, or rather the grand 
selector ; it is its business to nominate 
and appoint that committee of persons 
who for the time being rule the Em- 
pire. Modern constitutionalists, recog- 
nizing how largely the powers of 
government and legislation have been 
absorbed by the body which we call the 
Cabinet, rightly attach the greatest 
possible weight to this function of the 
Commons. The House, they point out, 
is the great training ground and testing 
laboratory for public men ; here they 
have the opportunity of showing their 
mettle, and displaying those qualities 
of mind and character which distin- 
guish the sheep from the shepherds 
and the rulers from the ruled ; here, 
by along process of reversed gravita- 
tion, the larger intellects gradually, 
through years of friction and contest, 
rise to the surface, while the lighter 
and smaller men settle down in the 
obscurer depths ; and it is by the re- 
sults of this elaborate competitive 
examination that the House clooses its 
prize-winners and leaders. Powerful 
as the ministers may be, they are, at 
least, the creatures of the people’s 
representatives. But are they? I 
would suggest that even here the 
House has lost its ancient monopoly. 
No doubt, if a man is to obtain a posi- 
tion of dignity, influence, and emolu- 
ment above his fellow-citizens, it is 
expected that he either be somebody or 
have ‘‘done”’ something. The former 
arrangement is, on the whole, the 
easier, though it unhappily is not for 
everybody to bring about. If you are 
born the son of a duke, or are closely 
connected with a great territorial and 
political family, or even if you are a 
wealthy banker with large local influ- 
ence, you may slip into the ministry 
without being much of a personality in 
the House of Commons. If you are 
favored by no such advantages, there 
are various ways in which you can 
endeavor to prove that you are worthy 
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to be ranked among the Somebodies. 
You may, no doubt, get yourself elected 
to the House of Commons, and then 
you may eventually rise to the front 
bench by ability in debate and knowl- 
edge of public affairs. But that course 
is slow, and not specially to be recom- 
mended. It is far better to be a big 
man before you get into Parliament. 
In the House itself your chances may 
be long in coming ; for the assembly is 
very much overdone with work and 
speeches, and as there is not nearly 
time for everybody to speak, it prefers 
to listen to those of whom it knows 
something. The young and obscure 
member, even if he have ability, may 
wait several sessions before he can get 
the opportunity to make his mark. 
Long before you have come through 
the ranks of that difficile and awkwardly 
managed Chamber, you could have 
made a name and a following for your- 
self outside ; you might have become 
mayor of a great municipality, like Mr. 
Chamberlain ; or a leader of political 
thought, like Mr. Morley ; or gained a 
reputation at the bar and on the plat- 
form, like Mr. Asquith ; or engineered 
a successful ‘labor’? movement, and 
got the trade union thousands to back . 
you up, like Mr. John Burns. How 
long would it have taken any one of 
these gentlemen to rise to their pres- 
ent positions of influence in the House 
of Commons if they had begun their 
careers in the House itself, unknown 
and unreputed ? 

However, one may admit freely that 
the Westminster Debating Society, 
with its perpetual clash and conflict of 
character and intellect, is still not a bad 
winnowing ground, and does do much 
to sift out wheat from chaff. But, 
however this may be, the facts will 
not support the proposition that it car- 
ries the process further, and actually 
chooses and stacks the good grain, and 
casts the husks into the fire. The 
selecting is only partially done by the 
House, whatever the theorists may say. 
No one who fairly considers the history 
of the Cabinets of the last ten years 
can contend that itis. It is somewhat 
invidious to mention names ; but one’ 
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may point the moral without offence 
by a few examples drawn from both 
sides. Take the remarkable series of 
transactions which were connected 
with the formation of the Conservative 
administrations of 1885 and 1886. How 
can it be said that it was the House of 
Commons which chose Lord Salisbury 
to be prime minister, the late Lord 
Iddesleigh to be foreign secretary, or 
Lord Randolph Churchill to be chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ? The selection 
may have been perfectly right and judi- 
cious ; but the House of Commons had 
nothing to do with it. It was settled, 
as these things are settled, in a few 
meetings in West-end drawing-rooms, 
libraries, and clubs, and the House had 
only to accept the result. Or take an 
even better and more recent instance. 
Did the House of Commons select Lord 
Rosebery to be prime minister ? Lord 
Rosebery’s appointment shows how 
little the testing-ground theory amounts 
to in practice ; for Lord Rosebery was 
never in the House of Commons, and 
his reputation has been gained outside 
it —in the Lords, in the salons, in the 
Foreign Office, in the County Council, 
in places where men take their dinner 
and make speeches afterwards. In 
favor of this statesman, undoubtedly 
distinguished and eminent, but of a 
distinction and eminence not of the 
House of Commons and not gained in 
it, there was passed over the most able 
and influential politician in that assem- 
bly on the ministerial side, a man who 
had fought his way up by years of hard 
service on the green benches, who had 
acquired a commanding influence in 
debate, and was unquestionably popu- 
lar with the rank and file of his party, 
whatever may have been the feelings 
entertained towards him by his col- 
leagues. The supersession of Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt, and in a less degree that 
of Lord Iddesleigh, are standing proofs 
that the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons is not sufficient to choose our 
rulers for us ; for it is highly probable 
that if the views and wishes of the 
House of Commons had alone to be 
consulted, Sir Stafford Northcote would 
have been chancellor of the exchequer, 
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if not premier, in 1885, and almost cer- 
tain that Sir William Harcourt would 
have been prime minister in 1894. Or 
look at some of the minor lights in the 
political firmament. The House had 
as little to do with the choice of Mr. 
Asquith for home secretary in 1892 as 
the German Reichstag with the choice 
of Count von Caprivi to succeed Prince 
Bismarck. The one owed his appoint- 
ment to Mr. Gladstone quite as much 
as the other owed his to the German 
emperor. The selection, as it has 
turned out, has been thoroughly justi- 
fied by the event, and has proved emi- 
nently creditable to the late premiecr’s 
foresight and judgment ; but it is safe 
to say that not ten private members of 
the House of Commons in the summer 
of 1892 would have predicted that Mr. 
Asquith weuld become a secretary of 
state; and not twenty, if these posts 
were really conferred by the vote in the 
Chamber, would have declared in favor 
of an able lawyer and clever speaker 
who had then done nothing to place 
himself conspicuously in the front rank 
of the Parliamentary army. Again, 
did the House of Commens make Mr. 
Herbert Gardner minister of agricul- 
ture, or Mr. Acland minister of edu- 
cation? Did it make Lord George 
Hamilton first lord of the admiralty, 
or Mr. Jackson secretary for Ireland ? 
There is nothing to be alleged against 
the ability and character of any of 
these gentlemen, and I have no doubt 
they have one and all administered 
their departments with conscientious 
industry and general success. But it 
may be said without offence or disre- 
spect that there is not one of them who 
had such a position that his selection 
for high ministerial office would have 
seemed inevitable to the House, and 
not one who, if the appointment had 
been settled by ballot at Westminster, 
would have had a much better chance 
than some two score or so of other 


M.P.’s of recognized capacity and ex- 
perience. The House acquiesces in the 
selection of ministers ; it does not itself 
select them. 

By whom, then, are these momen- 
tous nominations made? Looking at 

















the facts, and not at forms and fictions, 
one would say that the efficient influ- 
ences are two: first, ‘the country,” 
and, secondly, certain managing polit- 
ical cliques in London society. There 
are some few public men of such com- 
manding weight and influence that 
they are independent alike of the 
House of Commons and of the party 
managers. The electorate —that is, 
of course, their moiety of the electo- 
rate — will have them, and their claims 
cannot be denied. In such cases the 
election is practically a vote for or 
against one or two of them ; as in 1880, 
when the real question was whether 
the electors desired Lord Beaconstield 
to continue in office or not; in 1892, 
when the alternative practically was for 
or against Mr. Gladstone ; or as it will 
be at the next general election, when 
everybody will be asking himself 
whether he wants Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour to come in or to stay out. 
In these cases “* the voice of England is 
the choice of England,” understanding 
by the voice of England the voice of 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales as well. 
You cannot say that the House of 
Commons has much to do with the 
matter ; it does not choose the suc- 
cessful party leader who comes in on 
the top of the wave, and it could not 
reject him if it would. Could the 
House have made anybody but Mr. 
Gladstone premier in 1892, whether it 
wanted him or not? In 1880 the ma- 
jority of the Liberal members probably 
did not want him, and would have pre- 
ferred Lord Hartington ; but they had 
to take him all the same. And if the 
House of Commons were abolished, the 
plébiscite could be held and the coun- 
try elect its prime minister, with much 
the same essential result. Here, again, 
is a case where the functions of the 
House of Commons are a great deal 
larger in appearance than they are in 
reality. 

The choosing of the ministers of the 
second rank, who are not of sufficient 
prestige and weight to be called to office 
by the popular voice, is a different mat- 
ter. The House of Commons is not 
consulted in Cabinet-making, and most 
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'of its members know nothing of the 


process till it is over. Then they learn, 
as the general public does, that such- 
and-such noblemen, gentlemen, and 
lawyers have been appointed to vari- 
ous greater and minor offices of State. 
The selection formally rests with the 
crown ; in reality with the prime min- 
ister, acting in consultation with his 
court or private cabinet of advisers on 
party affairs. An English premier is 
usually either a great nobleman, or a 
commoner of advanced years, distin- 
guished eminence, and close personal 
relations with the aristocratic, territo- 
rial, and wealthy classes. In either 
case his associations are constantly 
with the more select members of that 
miscellaneous, but tolerably well-de- 
fined, collection of individuals and 
family groups, living during a consider- 
able portion of the year in the West-end 
streets and squares, who make up what 
is called “society.”’ These are the 
people of whom the Cabinet-maker 
knows most, the only people with 
whom he is likely to be in frequent 
contact ; and consequently, when he is 
selecting his ministry he looks for its 
members, as a rule, in these circles. 
But he does not usually look for them 
himself. He is probably too busy, or 
too important, or too much a grand 
seigneur to be very well posted in the 
personalities of the world and of poli- 
tics ; he is dependent, like other kings, 
princes, and presidents, on his court 
and his chancellery. The plain fact is 
that, under this democratic dispensa- 
tion of ours, a person has very small 
chance, as arule, of attracting the no- 
tice of the great man, or of the group 
which surrounds the great man in club, 
salon, or country house, if he cannot 
find his way into the governing and 
managing cliques which ‘* work ’’ party 
politics through and by society. There 
are various ways of getting into the 
inner ring. A man may be born in it 
—in which case, with decent abilities, 
there is no reason why he should 
not be an under-secretary at seven- 
and-twenty ; or he may be accepted 
because he is very rich ; or even some- 








times, though rarely, because he is 
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very clever ; or because he is a person 
of influence in local politics, and would 
be likely to do good service to the 
party. And the chief advantage to 
the ambitious local politician of being 
elected to the House of Commons is 
that he has thereby a chance — at least, 
if he is also wealthy, sociable, and a 
good entertainer —of working his way 
into one or other of the ruling oligar- 
chies. The House itself can do little 
for him directly, unless he be a person 
of the most exceptional ability and 
force of character ; but indirectly, if he 
also possesses the necessary qualifica- 
tions of wealth, manners, and _ hospi- 
tality, it can help him to get his footing 
in the right set. Once firmly estab- 
lished there, he is as eligible as another 
for nomination to office. He may talk 
to the party chiefs and impress them 
with his personal ability ; and he will, 
at any rate, have the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the ladies 
and gentlemen who meet the premier 
and the members of his closet-council 
at dinners and luncheons, who stay 
with them at country houses, and are 
married to their sisters, brothers, aunts, 
and cousins. Thus, when the time 
comes, he may find himself a junior 
lord or an under-secretary, or even a 
minister at the head of one of the great 
departments ; and the House of Com- 
mons, it may be with a little mild sur- 
prise, acquiesces — partly because it 
cannot help itself; partly because the 
oligarchies, with that excellent good 
sense and self-command which have 
always distinguished the English gov- 
erning classes, do not, as a rule, make 
flagrantly bad appointments. If the 
subordinate members of the Cabinet 
and the ministry generally are not 
much above the average of members of 
Parliament, they are not often below it. 

This explanation of the mode in 
which ministries are made is not ex- 
actly orthodox. Neither the popular 
plébiscite nor the influence of London 
society is recognized by the writers of 
the text-books. But these elements 
are at work all the same ; and any one 
who takes the trouble to consider the 
composition of some recent ministries 
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will find it somewhat difficult to find a 
more plausible explanation of the pres- 
ence in them of several noblemen and 
gentlemen who could be named. For 
our present purpose it is sufficient, at 
least, to suggest how little the House 
of Commons has to do with the matter. 
With some modification in the details, 
the present system of government and 
appointing governors could go on, in 
essentials the same, if the House of 
Commons were abolished. 
THE BALLOT IN THE COMMONS: A 
SUGGESTION. 

Ir there is any force in what has 
been said here, it will be seen that the 
comparative weakness and inutility of 
the House of Commons is due mainly 
to the increased power of the Cabinet, 
and to the position of members of Par- 
liament as delegates directed to vote 
with the party according to the ordérs 
of the caucus, rather than as represent- 
atives able to exercise an independent 
judgment. Space will not permit me 
to go into the question of the means 
by which the system could be altered, 
even if it were desirable to alter it. A 
good many people would be inclined to 
say that it is not. They would, per- 
haps, hold that the growth of the Cab- 
inet on the one hand, and the larger 
control of the electors over their mem- 
bers on the other, represent a natural 
and healthy development ; and that if 
the result is that Parliament has more 
of the show than the reality of power, 
the arrangement, nevertheless, works 
satisfactorily enough. However this 
may be, there is an obvious method by 
which the Commons could effectually 
regain control of the executive and 
become independent of the caucus. It 
would only be necessary to add to the 
rules a standing order prescribing that 
divisions in the House should be taken 
by ballot. It will be seen what an 
enormous difference the adoption of 
this simple expedient would make. If 
the votes in the House were taken by 
ballot, no one, of course, could know 
how each individual voted. Every 
member would be left free to exercise 
his own private judgment on the ques- 
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tion before him, untroubled by the fear | forgotten and now become extremely rare, 

either of the party ‘whip or the local | its existence has been recalled by a passage 
‘ ° . ‘ oA & £ trac 

wire-pullers ; aud though he would, no | in the recently published ‘* Mémoires du 
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doubt, still usually vote with his lead- quale! Speaking of Napo- 
|leon’s efforts in his latter years to saddle 


| Talleyrand with the blame of the Duke 
| d’Enghien’s execution the writer says (i. 
| 195), ‘‘Il Yen aceusait a Vile d’Elbe, en 
| présence de je ne sais quel Anglais, qui l’a 
| consigné dans une relation de son voyage 
| dans Vile.’’ The ‘‘relation’’ referred to 
| may be read in the ensuing pages ; of the 
‘‘je ne sais quel Anglais,” a very few 
| words must now be said. 

Hugh Viscount Ebrington, eldest son of 
| Hugh first Earl Fortescue by Hester, 
| daughter of the Right Hon. George Gren- 
|ville (the prime minister), was born in 
| 1783, passed through Eton and Brasenose 
| College, Oxford, and entered Parliament as 
|member for Barnstaple in 1804. In 1809, 
| having obtained a commission, he was ap- 
| pointed aide-de-camp to Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, but was prevented from joining him 
from Gibraltar under the escort of General 
Venega’s Spanish army by its defeat at 
Almonacid. Before he could reach Sir 
Arthur the vacant place on the staff was 
filled up. He first attracted notice in the 
House of Commons by his protest against 
| the infliction of the sentence of the pillory 
}on the famous Lord Cochrane in 1814. 
| Napoleon, as we shall see, was aware of 
this incident or had been told of it for the 
| occasion. Later on Lord Ebrington be- 
|came known as a leader in the Reform 


ers, he could, at any rate, safely vote 
against them when he thought them 
wrong. Under these conditions minis- 
ters would have to convince where 
they now command ; and the speeches 
in debate, instead of being an empty 
form, would actually be intended to 


persuade the audience to which they | 


were delivered. The ** mechanical ma- 


jority ” would disappear; and a gov-| 


ernment could not venture to bring in 
a bill which it knew very well was re- 
garded with dislike and suspicion by a 
third of its supporters, if it also knew 
that those supporters could, if they 
‘pleased, give effect to their convictions 
at the ballot-box. A minister, chal- 
lenged on some point of administration, 
would have to defend himself in ear- 
nest and vindicate his action success- 


fully, instead of merely calling upon) 


the whips to muster their forces for 
a party division. In one word, the 
House of Commons would be, in fact, 
a& sovereign assembly, and become, 
what it is not now, the real ruling ele- 
ment in the Constitution. But sucha 
change is probably not one that could 
now be carried into effect. The elec- 


| Chancelier Pasquier.” 


tors have shown no disposition to tol- | movement of 1830, being selected by Ma- 
erate any arrangements which would | caulay himself as the head of the inde- 
deprive them of their power to control |pendent Reformers in the Commons in 


and supervise their parliamentary del- | 
egates ; nor, perhaps, if the question | 
were seriously put to them, would they 
regard with approval an innovation | 
which, while it tended to weaken the | 
Cabinet and almost to paralyze the | 
caucus, would make the Commons far 
stronger than either. 


| 
| 
SIDNEY Low. | 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
A CONVERSATION WITH NAPOLEON AT 
ELBA. 

(THE memorandum here following was 
originally published as a little pamphlet in 
March, 1823, nearly two years after Napo- | 
leon’s death in May, 1821. Long since! 





September, 1831, when the ministry threat- 
ened to resign in consequence of its defeat 
in the Lords (Lord Macaulay’s Life and 
Letters, i. 193). In another passage Ma- 
caulay speaks of the effect which he had 
seen produced in the House ‘‘ by very rude! 
sentences stammered by such men as Lord 
Spencer and Lord Ebrington.’’ As another 
instance of the moral ascendenecy which 
can be gained only by a man of acknowl- 
edged courage and uprightness, it may be 
mentioned that Lord Ebrington once dis- 
persed single-handed a formidable mob of 
rioters in North Devon, throwing to the 
ground, without for a moment interrupting 
his address, a man who presumed to lay 
hands on him while exhorting them to re- 
turn peaceably to their homes, For the 


1 Of course this does not mean discourteous ; the 
courtesy of both men was proverbial. 
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rest Lord Ebrington having absolutely no | once a poor baker's son at Nancy, since 
gift of speech played his part in silence, | named by Napoleon himself le Sage de la 
though the intimate friend and trusted | Grande Armée), a note to say that his 
counsellor of men so highly placed as Lord | Majesty the emperor will receive him at 
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Althorp and Lord John Russell. He died | 
in 1861. | 
Enough has now been said to show that | 
Napoleon’s interlocutor was a man of per- | 
haps more than ordinary force of character. | 
But what probably made Napoleon specially 
anxious to create a favorable impression on 
him was his relationship to Lord Grenville, 
than whom the dethroned emperor had no 
enemy more resolute, nor any whom it 
might profit him more to conciliate. Be 
that as it may, the memorandum of the 
two conversations speaks for itself. It is 
here given exactly as it stands in the origi- 
nal manuscript, taken down at the earliest 
opportunity after the second interview ; 
and though written evidently with extreme 
rapidity, unblotted by a single erasure. 
“The parts of it which are in French are, 
as nearly as I could recollect them at the 
time, the very words used by Napoleon,” 
writes Lord Ebrington in his preface ; 
‘and the remainder may be relied on as 
the genuine substance of what he said to 
me. Had my memory been better, I might 
have added much more, but where I felt a 
doubt of its accuracy on any subject I sup- 
pressed that subject altogether.” [As a 
matter of fact his memory was remarkably 
retentive and accurate.] ‘‘I have not 
altered the original MS. lest, in endeavor- 
ing to put what was written solely for my 
own satisfaction and amusement into a 
form better adapted for the press, I should 
take away anything from its authenticity.” 
With such an example before him the 
present editor has been careful to leave the 
manuscript untouched. Two or three 
passages which, as reflecting on persons 
then living, were suppressed in the printed 
edition of 1823 are now inserted and ap- 
pear in print for the first time. These have 
been enclosed in brackets. One or two 





small foot-notes on matters which have | 
fallen obscure have also been added ; and | 
with these it seems best that the editor’s | 
functions should end. | 

And now let us carry ourselves back to a | 
December evening in 1814. A young En- 
glishman, unknown except as the nephew | 
of Lord Grenville, and thus kinsman of 
William Pitt, has seized the opportunity 
given by the Peace of Paris, to go abroad, | 


eight o'clock. J. W. F.] 


MEMORANDUM. 
PoRTO FERRAJO, 
Monday, Dec. 6, 1814. 


I went by appointment at eight 
o’clock in the evening to the palace, 
and after waiting a few minutes, was 
shown into the room to Napoleon. 

After some questions about myself, 
my family, etc., he asked eagerly about 
France, saying, ‘‘ Dites-moi franche- 
ment, sont-ils contents?” I said, 
“Comme ca.’? He replied: ‘ They 
cannot be; they have been too much 
humbled by the peace ; they have had 
a king imposed upon them and im- 
posed by England. Lord Wellington’s 
appointment must be very galling to 
the army, as must the great atten- 
tions shown him by the king, as if 
to set his own private feelings up in 
opposition to those of the country ; Si 
Lord Wellington fit venu a Paris 
comme voyageur, je me serais fait un 
plaisir de lui témoigner les égards dfs 
& son grand mérite; mais je n’aurois 
pas été content que vous le m’envoyas- 
siez comme ambassadeur.”? The Bour- 
bons were not calculated to be popular 
with a people like the French. Ma- 
dame d’Angouléme, he had heard, was 
plain and awkward. ‘Il fallait pour 
’ange de la paix du moins une femme 
spirituelle ou jolie.’ The king and 
Monsieur were too much influenced by 
priests. The Duke d’Angouléme, he 
had been told, was weak, “ et le Duc 
de Berri a fait dernigrement, & ce que 
Von dit, bien des sottises.”” Besides 
they (the Bourbons) had been the in- 
struments of making a peace on terms 
to which he (Napoleon) would never 
have consented ; giving up Belgium, 
which the nation had been taught to 


| consider as an integral part of the 


dominions of France, and would never 
quietly consent to be stripped of. 
**You had gained enough by the peace 


le . . . 
and has found himself at Elba. There he! in securing the internal quiet of your 
has received from General Drouot (Drouot,' empire at home, in the recognition of 
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your sovereignty in India, and in hav- 
ing the Bourbons, instead of me, upon 
the throne. The best thing for En- 
gland would perhaps have been the 
partition of France; but whilst you 
left her amply the means of being for- 
midable, you have, by what you have 
taken away, mortified the vanity of 
every Frenchman, and produced feel- 
ings of irritation, which if not em- 
ployed in foreign contests, must break 
out into revolution or civil war.” He 
spoke not from what he had heard: 
“Car je n’ai de nouvelles que des 
gazettes, ou ce que m’en disent les 
voyageurs ; mais je connois bien le 
caractére Frangais ; il n’est pas or- 
gueilleux comme |’ Anglais, mais il est 
beaucoup plus glorieux ; la vanité est 
pour lui le principe de tout, et sa vanité 
le rend capable de tout entreprendre.”’ 
The army were naturally attached to 
him (Napoleon), ‘* Puisque j’étois leur 
camarade. J’avois eu des succés avec 
eux, et ils savoient que je les récom- 
pensois bien; mais ils sentent main- 
tenant qu’ils ne sont rien. Il y aa 
present en France 700,000 hommes qui 
ont porté les armes, et les derniéres 
campagnes n’ont servi qu’) leur mon- 
trer combien ils sont supérieurs & tous 
leurs ennemis. Ils rendent justice & la 
valeur de vos troupes, mais ils mépri- 
sent tout le reste.”’ 

The conscription furnished annually 
three hundred thousand men, of which 
he never took above half. No class 
was exempt ; but the higher might get 
substitutes from the lower, for which 
they paid four thousand francs. The 
common people will now feel that all 
the soldiery must come from them, 
without the same bounty or chance of 
promotion as before. It had, however, 
been his system, to give every encour- 
agement to such of the superior orders 
as were willing to serve, and for this 
purpose he had established corps of a 
higher description: ‘‘ Car je sais que 
e’est dur pour un gentilhomme d’étre 
mis au lit avec un soldat.’’ He was 
always desirous of bringing forward 
the old families, and had many young 
men of the ancien régime in his army, 
who behaved very well. He had also 
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placed several of them about his court, 
but he was obliged to do it very cau- 
tiously : ‘Car toutes les fois que je 
touchois cette corde les esprits frémis- 
soient, comme un cheval & qui on serre 
trop les rénes.’? He felt that France 
wanted an aristocracy : “‘ Mais il fallait 
pour cela du temps, des souvenirs rat- 
tachans & Vhistoire. J’ai fait des 
princes, des ducs, et je leur ai donné de 
grands biens, mais je ne pouvois en 
faire de vrais nobles,’”’ on account of 
the meanness of their connections. 
He meant, however, gradually to have 
intermarried them with the old nobil- 
ity, as he had done in some instances : 
‘Et si les vingt ans que je demandois 
pour la grandeur de Ja France m’eussent 
élé accordés, j’aurois toujours fait 
beaucoup ; mais le sort en a disposé 
autrement.”” The king, he thought, 
ought to follow the same plan, instead 
of advancing so much those who, for 
the last twenty years, have been “ en- 
terrés dans les greniers de Londres.” 
He knew that a king might have his 
friends like another man, and is nat- 
urally desirous of rewarding those who 
have shown an attachment to him; 
“mais il faut agir selon les circon- 
stances, et, apres tout, Paris vaut bien 
une messe.’> In England the king 
may indulge private partiality in the 
appointment of his court officers, be- 
vause there he is only a part of the 
government. ‘‘Le oi chez vous peut 
étre malade, méme un peu fou, et les 
affaires n’en vont pas moins leur train, 
puisque ga s’arrange entre le ministere 
et le parlement ;”’ but in France the 
sovereign is the source of everything, 
and importance is attached to his least 
actions. ‘Il est connu comme dans 
un palais de cristal, oi tous yeux sont 
tourné vers lui.”’ 

He considered the House of Peers 
as the great bulwark of the English 
constitution, which he thought would 
be overturned if there were in the 
country materials for making such 
another assembly, equal in all respects 
to the present. ‘‘ Mais en France je 
vous ferois quarante sénats tout aussi 
bons que celui qu’ils ont.””. On my ob- 
serving that I thought he laid too much 
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stress on the peerage, he said that, in 
mentioning the House of Peers, he 
meant to include the Parliament in gen- 
eral, which he considered as represent- 
ing, by descent or by election, the heads 
of the commercial as well as the landed 
interest, which were what he called the 
aristocracy of a country. That this 
aristocracy had enabled the royal fam- 
ily to get over that affair of the Duke 
of York, which if it had occurred in 
France would have been sufficient to 
shake, if not overturn, the throne. 
“But John Bull is steady and solid, 
and attached to ancient establishments, 
and so different in character from the 
Frenchman, that there is no bringing 
the two countries fairly into compar- 
ison.”’ 

He had read most of the pamphlets 
published in France since his abdica- 
tion. “Il y en a qui m’appellent un 
traitre, un lache — mais ce n’est que la 
vérité qui blesse —les Frangois savent 
bien que je suis ni traitre ni ache. Le 
parti le plus sage pour les Bourbons 
seroit de suivre & mon égard la méme 
régle que j’ai tenue par rapport 4 eux, 
de ne pas souffrir qu’on en dise ni bien 
ni mal.”’ 

Speaking of the finances of France, 
he said, ** Tout ce que j’ai fait im- 
primer sur ce sujet est de l’évangile.”’ 
His civil-list income was thirty million 
francs, but the expenditure seldom ex- 
ceeded eighteen million, and with that 
he had finished two or three of the 
palaces. His table cost one million 
francs. His stable and chasse, includ- 
ing seven hundred horses, two million. 
He had an excellent treasurer, whom 
he named, but I forget; “Et je ne 
souffrais jamais de gaspillage.”” Be- 
sides this he had the disposal of the 
domaines extraordinaires, a fund of two 
hundred million, out of which he made 
presents, and rewarded those who dis- 
tinguished themselves. To my ques- 
tion, whence it came, he answered : 
“Des contributions de mes ennemis ; 
P Autriche pour deux paix m’a payé par 
articles secrets 300,000,000 francs; et 
le Prusse aussi énormément.”’ I asked 


1 The scandal concerning Mrs. Clarke, 
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him whether he had received anything 
from Russia. He said, ‘‘ Non, je n’ai 
exigé d’elle que de fermer ses ports 
contre |’ Angleterre.”’ 

I asked him what he thought of 
the emperor (Alexander). He said: 
** C’est un véritable Grec, on ne peutse 
fier & lui; il a pourtant de l’instruc- 
tion et quelques idées libérales dont il a 
été imbu par un philosophe, La Harpe, 
qui l’a élevé. Mais il est si léger et si 
faux, qu’on ne peut savoir si les senti- 
mens qu’il débite resultent vraiment de 
ses pensées, ou d’une espece de vanité 
dle se mettre en contraste avec sa posi- 
tion.”” He mentioned as an instance 
an argument they had upon forms of 
government, in which Alexander main- 
tained a preference for elective mon- 
archy. His (Napoleon’s) opinion was 
quite contrary, for ‘* Who is fit to be 
so elected? Un César, un Alexandre 
dont on ne trouve pas un par siécle ; so 
that the election must after all be a 
matter of chance, et la succession vaut 
sfirement mieux que les dez.”? During 
the fortnight they were at Tilsit, they 
dined together nearly every day: 
‘Mais nous nous levions bient6t de 
table pour nous débarrasser du Roi de 
Prusse qui nous ennuyoit. Vers les 
neuf heures, l’?Empereur revenait chez 
moi en frac prendre le thé, and re- 
mained conversing very agreeably on 
different subjects, for the most part 
philosophical or political, sometimes 
till two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” 

The Emperor Francis, he said, had 
more honesty but less capacity. ‘Je 
me fierois & lui bien plut6t qu’a l’autre, 
et s'il me donnait sa parole de faire 
telle ou telle chose, je serois persuadé 
quwau moment de Ja donner, il aurait 
Vintention de s’y tenir ; mais son esprit. 
est bien borné, point d’énergie, point de 
caractére.”’ 

The king of Prussia he called “un 
caporal,’”? without an idea beyond the 
dress of a soldier, ‘‘infiniment le plus 
béte des trois.””, The Archduke Charles 
was “un esprit trés médiocre,’”? who 
had, however, on some occasions shown 
himself not to be without military tal- 
ent. 
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Speaking of the Russian campaign he 
said, that when he got to Moscow he 
cousidered the business as done ; that 
he was received with open arms by the 
people on his march, and had innu- 
merable petitions from the peasants 
praying him to emancipate them from 
the tyranny of the nobles; that he 
found the town fully supplied with 
everything and might perfectly have 
subsisted his army there through the 
winter, when in twenty-four hours it 
was on fire in fifteen places, and the 
country all round for twelve miles laid 
waste; ‘*An event,’ said he, “on 
which I could not calculate, as there is 
not, I believe, a precedent for it in the 
history of the world. Mais parbleu, il 
faut avouer que cela a montré du carac- 
tére.”’ 

He then talked over his last cam- 
paign and ascribed his ruin entirely to 
Marmont, to whom he had given some 
of his best troops and the post of the 
greatest importance, as a person on 
whose devotion to him he could most 
depend: ‘For how could I expect 
to be betrayed by a man whom I had 
loaded with kindnesses from the time 
that he was fifteen years old? Had 
he stood firm I could have driven the 
Allies out of Paris; and the people 
there, as well as generally throughout 
France, would have risen in spite of 
the Senate if they had had a few troops 
to support them ; mais méme avec lui 
les alliés étoient trois contre un, et 
aprés sa désertion, avec l’incertitude 
dans laquelle il me mettait, il n’y avait 
plus d@espvir de succts. J’aurois pu 
étre en ce moment en France, et pro- 
longer peut-étre pendant quelques an- 
nées le combat, mais contre l'Europe 
les circonstances actuelles, de le termi- 
ner heureusement. J’ai bient6t pris 
réunie je ne pouvais me flatter, dans 
mon parti, pour éviter & la France une 
guerre civile, et je me regarde pour 
mort ; car mourir, ou étre ici, c’est la 
méme chose.”’ 

He spoke lightly of the talents of his 
marshals, but having once raised them 
it had been his system to maintain 
them. He had always been indulgent 
respecting military errors, as he showed 
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in not removing Marmont from his 
command after the loss of his artillery 
at Laon, which he now believed to 
have been treachery. He said that 
Augereau was a“ mauvais sujet,’’ who, 
he thought, had made his terms a 
month before he declared himself. He 
spoke well of Massena. ‘Il s’est, je 
crois, bien comporté, comme aussi les 
Maréchaux Soult et Davoust.”’? I asked 
if he was not surprised at Berthier 
having been among the first to hail the 
king’s arrival. He answered with a 
smile : “¢On m’a dit qu’ila fait quelques 
sottises de cette espece ; mais ce n’est 
pas une téte forte. Je l’avois avancé 
plus qu’il ne méritoit, puis qu’il m’étoit 
utile pour la plume. D/’ailleurs je vous 
assure que ¢c’est un bon diable, qui, s’il 
me voyoit, seroit le premier & me té- 
moigner ses regrets de ce qu’il a fait, 
les larmes aux yeux.”’ 

[He spoke of Talleyrand as the great- 
est of rascals, ‘‘un homme capable de 
tout,’”? who had often urged him to 
have the Bourbons assassinated, or 
brought off by smugglers while they 
were in England, and would with as 
little scruple advise them now to de- 
stroy him. He had displaced him 
from the ministry for having privately 
extorted large sums from the kings of 
Wurtemberg and Bavaria, but contin- 
ued occasionally to see him as he knew 
he enjoyed some consideration at Paris. 
It was he who first suggested the expe- 
dition to Spain by producing an invita- 
tion to him from the malcontents there, 
of which he urged him to take advan- 
tage. On my asking him if he were a 
man of any superior talents, he said 
certainly : ‘*‘ Mais que voulez-vous (un 
homme dépourvu de tout principe, de 
toute honte, enfin d’un prétre défroqué, 
d’un évéque marié et marié avec une 
putain ?”’] 

I took occasion to ask what he 
thought of the king of Spain. He said 
he was not without natural understand-. 
ing, but ignorant and bigoted from the 
faults of his education, which had been 
left entirely to priests. ‘‘ D’ailleurs le 
caracttre le plus dissimulé que j'ai 
jamais vu.’? He considered Charles 
the Fourth to be honest and well- 
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intentioned, but with very little capac- 
ity. His queen, I think, he called 
‘““une méchante femme ;”’ but I do not 
recollect his saying much about her. 

He inquired if I had seen “‘le beau 
Musée que je leur ai donné & Paris,” 
but expressed some regret at having 
taken away so many fine things from 
Italy. “J’ai été en cela un peu in- 
juste ; mais je ne pensois alors qu’& la 
France.”? He had meant, however, to 
acquit his debt one day to Italy, by 
separating it from the French Empire, 
and forming it altogether into a sepa- 
rate kingdom for his son. I asked him 
if the king of Naples (Murat) would 
not have made an obstacle to this ar- 
rangement. He said, ‘‘ Yes, for the 
present, but I should have settled that 
somehow or other by the time my 
son came of age.’? He had found the 
Italians lazy and effeminate ; ‘‘ Mais 
jai fini par en faire d’aussi bons sol- 
dats que les Frangois.”” On my naming 
the viceroy he said: ‘¢C’est un jeune 
homme que j’ai toujours traité comme 
mon fils, et dont j’ai toujours eu lieu de 
me louer.”? I asked him if he was not 
a very good officer. He said: ‘* Oui, il 
s’est toujours trés bien conduit; but 
he is by no means a man of superior 
talents.”” 

He questioned me a good deal about 
Milan ; the disposition of the people 
towards him; whether the things he 
had begun there were going on, etc. ; 
and seemed pleased at my admiration 
of the Simplon, which led him to speak 
of the roads and other public works he 
had made, or intended to have made, 
in different parts of the French domin- 
ions. Among them he particularly 
mentioned, the dockyards at Antwerp 
and Venice. 

He asked me: “ Que feroit-on avec 
moi si je venois en Angleterre ? Serois- 
je lapidé?”’ I replied that he would 
be perfectly safe there, as the violent 
feelings which had been excited against 
him were daily subsiding now that we 
were no longer at war. He said, smil- 
ing, “Je crois pourtant qu’il y auroit 
toujours quelque risque de la part de 
votre mob de Londres.”” I then men- 
tioned to him the odium that some acts 
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of his had produced in England, and 
instanced the execution of the Duke 
@’Enghien. He justified it on the 
score of his being engaged in a trea- 
sonable conspiracy, and having made 
two journeys to Strasburg in disguise, 
in consequence of which he had been 
seized and tried by a military commis- 
sion which sentenced him to be shot. 
“On m/’a dit qu’il demanda & me par- 
ler; ce qui me toucha, car je savois 
que c’étoit un jeune homme de ceur 
et de mérite ; je crois méme que je 
Vaurois peut-étre vu; mais M. de 
Talleyrand m’en empécha, disant: 
N’allez pas vous compromettre avec un 
Bourbon ; vous ne savez pas ce qui en 
pourront étre les suites; le vin est 
tiré, il faut le boire.’”? I asked him if 
it was true that the duke was shot by 
torchlight. He replied: ‘Eh, non! 
cela auroit été contre la loi. The exe- 
cution took place at the usual hour, 
about eight in the morning; and I 
immediately ordered the report of it, 
with the sentence, to be published in 
every town in France.” 

I mentioned the idea that prevailed 
in England as to the murder of Captain 
Wright... He did not recollect the 
name ; but on my saying that he was a 
companion of Sir Sydney Smith, he 
said, ‘‘ Est-il done mort en prison? 
Car j’ai entitrement oublié la circon- 
stance.’”? He scouted the notion of 
foul play, adding that he had never put 
any man clandestinely to death or 
without a trial. ‘‘Ma conscience est 
sans reproche sur ce point; and had I 
been less sparing of blood perhaps 1 
might not have been here now. But 
your newspapers charged me also with 
the death of Pichegru, who strangled 
himself with his neckcloth.” 

He then went into an interesting 


1 Captain Wright was taken prisoner together 
with Sir Sydney Smith in an attempt to capture 
the French lugger, Vengeur, in the Havre Roads, 
17th of April, 1796. He was confined in the Tem- 
ple, where he committed suicide on the Ist of 
November, 1805, It was belieyed in England that 
he had been first tortured and then murdered, as 
was currently said of Pichegru, by strangulation. 
Lord E. in citing these two cases together with 
that of the Duke d’Enghien, and of the massacre 
at Jaffa, uses the stock in trade of the English 
newspapers. 
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account of Georges’ conspiracy ; its 
discovery by the confession of an 
apothecary, a Chouan; and a curious 
conversation which was overheard be- 
tween Moreau, Pichegru, and Georges, 
at a house on the Boulevards. It was 
there settled that Georges should assas- 
sinate him (Buonaparte), that Moreau 
should be first, and Pichegru second 
consul. Georges insisted on being 
third ; to which they objected, saying 
that any attempt to associate him with 
the government would ruin them with 
the people, as he was known to be a 
Royalist. On this he said: ‘Si ce 
west done pas pour moi, je suis pour 
les Bourbons; et si c'est ni eux ni 
moi, bleu pour bleu, je voudrois aus- 
sit6t que ce fut Bonaparte que vous.”’ 
When this was repeated to Moreau 
on his examination, he fainted away. 
‘“‘Had I been as sanguinary as I am 
represented in England,’’ said Napo- 
leon, ‘“‘I should have put him to 
death ; but after his being convicted 
of having connected himself with 
Georges, whatever influence or pop- 
ularity he had was at an end.” I 
asked him if he was a man of talent. 
He said, ‘‘ None, except as a soldier ; 
nor would his own disposition ever 
have led him into political intrigues. 
Mais il avait une méchante femme, et 
une belle-mére forte intrigante, who 
were the causes of it.” 

Iie spoke with apparent pleasure of 
Egypt, and described humorously 
enough his admission and that of his 
army to Mahommedanism, on receiving 
from the men of the law, after many 
meetings and grave discussions at 
Cairo, a dispensation from being cir- 
cumcised, and a permission to drink 
wine under the condition of their do- 
ing a good action after each draught. 
‘*You can hardly imagine,’”’ said he, 
‘the advantages which I gained in the 
country from this adoption of their 
culte.”’ 

I mentioned Sir Robert Wilson's 
statement of his having poisoned his 
sick. He answered: “Il y a dans cela 
quelque fondement de vrai. Three or 
four men of the army had the plague ; 
they could not have lived twenty-four 
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| hours ; I was about to march; I con- 


sulted Desgenettes as to the means of 
removing them; he said that it must 
be attended with some risk of infec- 
tion, and would be useless to them as 
they were past recovery. I then rec- 
ommended him to give them a dose of 
opium rather than leave them to the 
mercy of the Turks. I] me répondit 
en forte honnéte homme que son métier 
étoit de guérir et non de tuer; so the 
men were left to their fate. Perhaps 
he was right, though I asked for them 
what I should under similar circum- 
stances have wished my best friends 
to have done for me. I have often 
thought since on this point of morale 
and have conversed on it with others, 
et je crois qu’au fond il vaut toujours 
mieux souffrir qu’un homme finisse sa 
destinée quelle qu’elle soit. I judged 
so afterwards in the case of my friend 
Duroc, who, when his bowels were 
falling out before my eyes, repeatedly 
cried to me to have him put out of his 
misery. Je lui dis, je vous plains, mon 
ami, mais il n’y a pas de reméde, il 
faut souffrir jusqu’a la fin.” 

I then asked him about the massacre 
of the Turks at Jaffa; he answered : 
“C’est vrai, —j’en fis fusiller & peu 
prés deux mille. Vous trouvez cela un 
peu fort,— mais je leur avois accordé 
une capitulation & El Arish & condition 
qwils retourneroient chez eux. Ils 
ont rompu et se sont jeté dans Jaffa, 
ou je les pris par assaut. Je ne pou- 
vois les emmener prisonniers avec moi, 
car je manquois de pain, et ils étoient 
des diables trop dangereux pour les 
lacher une seconde fois, de sorte que 
n’avois d’autre moyen que de les tuer.”’ 


This is all that I accurately recollect 
of this interesting conversation, which 
lasted from eight till half past eleven 
o’clock, as we walked up and down the 
room. His manner put me quite at my 
ease almost from the first, and seemed 
to invite my questions, which he an- 
swered upon all subjects without the 
slightest hesitation, and with a quick- 
ness of comprehension and clearness 
of expression beyond what I ever saw 
in any other man; nor did he, in the 
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whole course of the conversation, be- 
tray either by his countenance or man- 
ner a single emotion of resentment or 
regret. 

Wednesday, Dec. 8th, 1814. 

As I was embarking to return to 
Leghorn, an aide-de-camp brought me 
an invitation to dine with the emperor, 
which I accepted. I went at seven 
o’clock, and soon after dinner was 
announced. It was plain, but well 
served, on plate which from its size 
and substance most probably had been 
his camp service. General Drouot 
dined with us, but did not join in the 
conversation, and, almost immediately 
after we went into the next room to 
coffee, left me alone with Napoleon. 

He asked me several questions about 
the administration of justice, the 
courts of law and the magistracy of 
England ; answering, at the same time, 
mine respecting the administration of 
justice in France, and discussing their 
comparative merits. From this we got 
to the two Houses of Parliament, and 
some of the principal speakers in them, 
such as Mr. Canning, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Liver- 
pool, Lord Grey, and Lord Grenville. 
He said that he had seen some very 
good speeches of the latter which gave 
him a great idea of his talent. He 
added, ** Lord Grey est aussi un de vos 
grands orateurs.’? He asked me about 
the motion I had made in behalf of 
Lord Cochrane and said, ‘* Vous aviez 
raison ; un homme comme lui ne devoit 
pas souffrir une peine si infamante.”’ 
But he was astonished that the House 
of Commons should have allowed one 
of their own body to be so condemned ; 
seeming in this, as in our former con- 
versation, to confound the two Houses 
of Parliament together, and to consider 
them as the only tribunal for the trial 
of their own members. 

He entered a good deal into the state 
of parties, and asked if there existed 
any in England. ‘‘ Assez Jacobin pour 
célébrer comme féte le jour de la mort 
de Charles 1?” On my answering 
that I believed not, but that, on the 
contrary, some of the Jacobite clergy 
stil] read the service appointed for that 





day as a fast in our liturgy, he said : 
‘“*Eh! mais c’est le contraire de ce que 
je vous demandois ; car je sais bien 
que le Jacobite signifie Tory par excel- 
lence. Je crois pourtant qu’au fond il 
n’y a guére parmi vous de vrais Jaco- 
bins. Vous avez dans votre Opposi- 
tion toujours devant les yeux ce prenez 
garde que vous n’ayez un jour la mi- 
norité.”” He atthe same time praised 
our political consistency : ‘* For,” said 
he, “in England a man who quits his 
party, is, to a certain extent, disgraced, 
unless he has some good reason to as- 
sign for it; whereas, in France, they 
change sides just as it may suit their 
present interests, without feeling ac- 
countable to any one.” 

He was surprised at the impolicy of 
our government with respect to the 
Catholics. ‘‘Je crois que le Prince 
Régent a rompu ses engagements avec 
eux & cause des intrigues de milord 
Sidmouth ; c’est un bigot que ce milord 
Sidmouth. Mais malgré cela, je crois 
que votre Parlement ne tardera pas 
longtemps de passer l’acte d’émancipa- 
tion.”’ 

He inquired after several persons 
whom he had seen at Paris during 
the peace (of Amiens) ; the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford, Lord Whitworth, 
Lord Erskine, Lord Holland ; and a 
great deal about Mr. Fox, with whom 
he said he had conversed much: * Et 
i] a été content de moi, n’est-ce pas ?”’ 
I told him that I was not sufficiently 
acquainted with Mr. Fox to have ever 
heard him say so, but that I understood 
he was much flattered by the reception 
he met with from him, as well as gen- 
erally in France. He said: “Il en 
avoit bien raison ; on l’a regu partout 
comme un Dieu, parce qu’on savoit 
qu’il étoit toujours pour la paix.’’ He 
spoke of his oratory as compared with 
that of Mr. Pitt; asked if the former 
was not more ‘dans le genre de De- 
mosthéne, et l’autre dans celui de Cicé- 
ron ?’’ and discussed the two styles as 
if he was well acquainted with their 
authors. 

He said that it was his wish to have 
kept the peace of Amiens, but that we 
chose to break it. He praised, in the 
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highest terms, the late Lord Cornwallis, 
as aman who, without superior talents 
was, from his integrity and goodness, 
an honor to his country. ‘*C’est 1a 
ce que j’appelle la belle race de votre 
noblesse Anglaise,’? and -he wished 
that he had had some of his stamp in 


France. He added, that he always 
knew whether the English Cabinet 


were sincere in any proposal for peace, 
by the persons they sent to treat. 

{I asked him what he thought of 
Lord Lauderdale.? He said, *‘ He was 
assez habile, mais (with a significant 
smile) il n’est pas je crois du vrai genre 
de votre pure noblesse.’? On my nam- 
ing Lord Yarmouth, he said: ‘Oh! 
Vami de M. Talleyrand, deux bons 
coquins ensemble. M. Fox n’auroit 
jamais du employer, mais il avoit je 
crois lui-méme les meurs un peu 
légeres.”? I said, “ Pas en politique,’’ 
to which he assented, adding, ‘ Je 
crois que si M. Fox eut vécu, nous 
aurions fait la paix, car la manitre dont 
ila commencé sa correspondance avec 
M. Talleyrand nous a donné une 
preuve de sa bonne foi qui a beaucoup 
plu—vous vous rappelez la circon- 
stance de l’assassin?—mais ses col- 
legues dans le ministére n’etoient pas 
aussi pacifiques que lui.’’ ] 

I said, that the impression we had of 
his views of aggrandizement made 
many of our statesmen, and Lord Gren- 
ville among them, afraid of making 
peace with him. He replied: ‘‘ Vous 
aviez tort, je ne voulois que de vous 
rendre justes ; je respecte le caractére 

1 It may add point to this remark to note that 
Lord Ebrington was a handsome man, and singu- 
larly well-bred in appearance. 

2? Lord Yarmouth was one of the many English- 
men detained in France by Napoleon after the 
renewal of the war in 1803. As a personal favor to 
Fox he was allowed to come to England, and was 
then utilized by Talleyrand to give Fox semi- 
official intimation of the emperor’s views for the 
conclusion of a peace. He was subsequently sent 
back by the English Cabinet to negotiate further, 
made rather a mess of things, and was then joined 
by Lord Lauderdale as fellow-plenipotentiary. 
Yarmouth was eventually recalled; and Lauder- 


dale was acting alone when he finally broke off 
negotiations, after Fox’s death, in the autumn of 
1806. 

3 Fox, soon after he became foreign secretary, 
had warned Talleyrand by despatch of the dis- 
covery of a plot hatched in England to assassinate 
Napoleon. 
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Anglais, mais’ je voulois la liberté du 
commerce et de la mer—les circon- 
stances en me suscitant des guerres 
m’ont fourni les moyens d’aggrandir 
mon empire, et je ne les ai pas négligé ; 
mais il me faillait plusieurs années de 
répos pour tout que je voulois faire 
pour la France — Dites & Lord Gren- 
ville qu’il vienne me voir & ile d’Elbe 
—I believe you thought, in England, 
that I was the devil ; but now that you 
have seen France, and seen me, you 
will probably allow that you have, in 
some respects, been deceived.”’ 

I attacked his detention of the En- 
glish travellers, which he justified on 
the score of retaliation, for our making 
prizes at sea before declaration of war. 
I replied, that this had been in a man- 
ner sanctioned by long use. He said, 
“Yes, to you who gain, but not to 
others who suffer from it; and if you 
make new laws of nations, I have a 
right todo the same. Je suis sir que 
vous croyez en Angleterre qu’au fond 
javois raison, puisque j’ai montré 
de caractére en ga. Eh! je suis un 
peu corsaire comme vous autres.”’ 

I observed to him how much I had 
been struck with the general state of 
cultivation in France. He ascribed it 
chiefly to the division of property pro- 
duced by the Revolution ; but also, in 
some degree, to the encouragement he 
had given to agriculture, which had 
always been his first object ; then man- 
ufactures ; and thirdly commerce. In 
England he knew, that from her local 
situation, the case must be different ; 
but he should think ill of her pros- 
perity, when the interests of the land 
came to be sacrificed to those of com- 
merce. 

He went at some length into his plan 
for the re-establishment of an aristoc- 
racy, by restoring or giving titles of 
nobility to all who could prove their 
immediate descent from persons who 
had served the country in any high 
office, civil or military ; buying estates 
for them, according to their several de- 
grees of nobility out of the domaines 
extraordinaires, and uniting them by 
intermarriages with the families of his 
marshals. 
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He asked me if I had seen his ‘‘ Tem- 
ple de la Gloire,” at Paris. He in- 
tended it for a very different purpose, 
having contrived the inside so that it 
might, with a little alteration, be made 
into a church, which he should, in 
some eighteen or twenty years, have 
dedicated to the expiation of the mas- 
sacres of the Revolution. ‘‘ Mais je 
me gardai bien de faire connoitre ce 
dessein, car étant nouveau moi-méme il 
me fallait beaucoup de ménagement, 
et vous étes je crois la quatriéme per- 
sonne & qui j’en ai parlé. J’attendois 
pour laccomplir que le temps disposat 
de ce qui restoit en France de ceux qui 
avoient figuré dans ces scenes.” He 
spoke of the Church establishment of 
France which had been entirely his 
own work ; the Revolution having de- 
stroyed the old one without substitut- 
ing anything in its place. ‘In this,” 
said he, “*I had a great advantage, 
from beginning de nouveau.”’ He 
thought an establishment essential to 
every State, to prevent the disorders 
that might arise from a general indul- 
gence of wild, speculative opinions. 
‘* Nous ne savons d’ott nous venous, ce 
que nous deviendrons ;”’ but our minds, 
if not otherwise employed, turn natu- 
rally to our own situation; and the 
mass of the people ought to have some 
fixed point of faith whereon to rest 
their thoughts. ‘ D’ailleurs, pourvu 
qu’un homme soit un bon sujet, je 
ne m’embarrasse pas de sa maniére 
de prier Dieu: je suis Catholique 
parceque mon pére létoit, et parceque 
e’étoit la religion de la France.” On 
my observing that there seemed a great 
indifference generally throughout the 
country about public worship, he said : 
‘Eh! non; le Frangais aime bien son 
curé, 8a messe, pourvu toujours qu’il 
n’aye pas & le payer.” He had fre- 
quently petitions from villages and dis- 
tricts for a parish priest, to which he 
always assented, ‘*& condition qu’ils le 
payeroient ;’’ this they as constantly 
declined. He then inquired into their 
case and, if he found the request rea- 
sonable, gave them the curé; for he 
always liked to encourage devotion 
among the people. Not so, however, 
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in his armies : ** Je ne souffrai pas des 
prétres 1a, car je n’aime point le soldat 
dévot.””> He also carefully excluded 
the priesthood from anything like civil 
jurisdiction; and therefore enacted 
that all marriages should be registered 
in a lay court, making that register the 
legal proof, without the necessity for 
any certificate from the priest, or even 
of any religious ceremony at all, if the 
parties were content to have it so. He 
asked if we did not continue to pay 
tithes in England ; and wondered that 
Henry the Eighth, when he reformed 
our Church, did not get rid of them 
altogether : ‘* Mais vous lui devez tou- 
jours des obligations infinies de ce qu’il 
a fait.” 

He discussed the policy of France 
with respect to St. Domingo, and con- 
demned the measures they were adopt- 
ing, as ill-calculated to promote their 
views there. He did not object to the 
abolition of the slave-trade, though he 
might to a treaty compelling him to it ; 
but, in his opinion, the best mode of at 
once tranquillizing and civilizing the 
colonies, would be by the encourayge- 
ment of intermarriages between the 
whites and blacks ; and for that pur- 
pose he would allow every man to have 
two wives, provided they were of dif- 
ferent colors ; so that the children of 
both, brought up under the same roof, 
and on the same footing, would, from 
their infancy, learn to consider them- 
selves as equal, and in the ties of rela- 
tionship to forget the distinction of 
color. He believed that the origin of 
polygamy in the East had been derived 
from the same principle, of uniting na- 
tions of different colors and habits, 
separated by great deserts and rivers, 
when they came under one govern- 
ment ; and wisely had it been adopted 
by Mahommed in his law. The Jews 
acted on a contrary system, from a de- 
sire of keeping themselves a distinct 
nation, and from them is derived our 
law respecting marriage; but why 
should we carry it among people where, 
from the nature of our relations with 
them, it can only do us harm? He 
went into a deal of argument (which I 
do not recollect) in support of his opin- 
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ion, but added ; ** I do not tell you that 
I should have been able to carry it into 
effect ; it was perhaps too great an in- 
novation for a sovereign, nouveau 
comme moi, singly to attempt; but I 
am persuaded that if it could be 
adopted throughout the colonies gener- 
ally, it would produce the most benefi- 
cial results.”’ 

He asked how our affairs went on in 
America: ‘*Comment font-ils pour 
vous battre sur la mer?” I answered, 
that their frigates were of a larger size 
and more fully manned. He said with 
a smile, ‘*‘ Mais c’est toujours vrai 
qu’ils vous battent.”” He entered into 
some discussion on the grounds of the 
war, and concluded : ‘* You had better 
make peace ; you will gain more by 
trading with them than by burning 
their towns ; besides your state of war 
at this time weakens your influence at 
the Congress (of Vienna).”’ 

He inquired kiudly after ‘‘ mon bon 
ami Usher,’’ and spoke with great ad- 
miration of our discipline and skill in 
the management of our ships: ‘Si 
jétois resté en France, j’aurois aussi 
avec le temps eu une marine; je ne 
dis pas qu’il auroit battu la votre, mais 
j’en aurois pourtant eu.” 

On my expressing my surprise at the 
udmirable sang-froid with which he 
bore the change of his situation, he 
said : **C’est que tout le monde en a 
été, je crois, plus étonné que moi: je 
n’ai pas une trop bonne opinion des 
hommes, et je me suis toujours mefié 
de la fortune ; d’ailleurs j’ai peu joui ; 
mes fréres ont été beaucoup plus rois 
que moi. They have had the enjoy- 
ments of royalty, whilst I have had 
little but its fatigues.”” He asked me 
if I knew his brother Lucien, and what 
success his poem had had? said he 
was a clever man, but doubted his un- 
derstanding sufficiently the “ finesses ”’ 
of the French language for an epic 
poet. ‘*C’est de tous mes fréres celui 
qui a le plus de talent; mais c’est un 
homme qui m’a fait beaucoup de mal ; 
son mariage étoit pour moi, qui vouloit 
fonder une dynastie, une chose terrible 
—d’aller se marier avec une femme du 
peuple, une jolie femme de Paris, etc.” 
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He had done everything to prevent it ; 
** mais ila toujours eu un travers pour 
les femmes.’’ 

Speaking of some of the events of 
the last campaign, he said, that on the 
Allies crossing the Rhine, he had urged 
the Senate to decree that no peace 
should be made whilst the enemy was 
within the territory of France. ‘Cela 
auroit donné de la confiance au peuple 
qui commengoit & se soulever contre 
les alliés — c’étoit 14 le moment de mon- 
trer du caracttre —les Romains furent 
souvent vainqueurs, mais ils ne furent 
jamais si grands qu’apreés la bataille de 
Cannes. <A Parliament like that of 
England would have done so, mais le 
Sénat n’en eu pas le courage. They 
began & me chicaner sur des miséres, 
which had been matter of dispute be- 
tween us. Ils se disoient : L’Empereur 
n’est pas comme les autres hommes, il 
ne se plait qu’’ la guerre, il hait le ré- 
pos, les plaisirs, les femmes. This was 
by no means the case; I enjoyed my 
pleasures like another man, when I 
had time for them. J’ai eu deux 
femmes — vous savez l’histoire de mon 
divorce.”” He believed there could 
hardly be found an example of another 
grounded so exclusively on public mo- 
tives, ‘* Et dans Vamitié la plus parfaite. 

’ai depuis épousé une jeune princesse, 
d’un age un peu disconvenable, a la 
mienne ; mais personne, je crois, ne 
doute qu’elle ne me soit beaucoup at- 
tachée. J’ai aussi eu des maitresses 
qui m’ont bien aimé; mais je n’ai 
jamais eu une maitresse en titre, et je 
ne me suis jamais laisse gouverner par 
une femme.”’ 

Some of the old Republicans, among 
whom, I think, he named Cambacérés, 
remonstrated with him against his mar- 
riage, lest the niece of Marie Antoi- 
nette should indulge a spirit of revenge 
against those who had been instrumen- 
tal to her aunt’s death. He answered 
them: ‘* Rassurez-vous, mes amis, je 
l’épouserai ; mais je vous promets bien 
quelle ne me gouvernera pas. Ma 
femme qui est une personne d’un bon 
sens excellent, a parfaitement entrée 
dans mes vues sur ce point, en leur 
faisant & tous accueil le plus gracieux.”’ 
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He asked me about my intended stay 
in Italy, the places I proposed visiting, 
etc. On my mentioning Naples, he 
said : ‘‘ Vous verrez donc sfirement le 
Roi de Naples — c’est un bon militaire ; 
e’est un des plus bDrillants hommes 
que j’ai jamais vu sur un champ de 
bataille. Pas d’un talent supérieur, 
sans beaucoup de courage moral, assez 
timide méme pour le plan des opéra- 
tions—mais le moment qu’il voyoit 
Pennemi, tout cela disparaissoit — 
e’étoit alors le coup d’ceil le plus ra- 
pide, une valeur vraiment chevale- 
resque. D/ailleurs un bel homme, 
grand, bien mis, et avec beaucoup de 
soin ; quelque fois un peu fantasque- 
ment. Enfin un magnifique Lazza- 
rone.”” I asked if he did not make a 
fine charge with the cavalry at the 
battle of Leipsic, on the first day. He 
replied: ‘** Parbleu, il les menoit tou- 
jours méme trop bien, il les faisoit trop 
tuer—et toujours en avant lui-méme. 
C’étoit vraiment un superbe spectacle 
de le voir dans les combats & la téte de 
la cavalerie.”’ 

He showed more animation in speak- 
ing on this than on any other topic in 
the whole course of conversation, and 
seemed quite to dwell on it with pleas- 
ure. He said, ** Vous verrez aussi la 
reine ; c’est une belle personne et trés- 
fine.”’ 

He then asked me how long I pro- 
posed remaining at Elba; offered me 
a horse out of his stables to ride about 
the island ; and at a little past eleven 
o’clock dismissed me. 





From The National Review. 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 

THE following pages should be taken 
simply as a slight record of the per- 
sonal impressions made by this distin- 
guished man of letters on one who was 
thrown into friendly, though never 
close, relations with him during the 
past ten or twelve years. My acquaint- 
ance with the late Mr. Froude began in 
this way. Before coming to England I 
had edited in Australia a somewhat too- 
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ambitious periodical entitled the Mel- 
bourne Review, which I have been 
assured since by amiable persons was 
quite on a level with anything of the 
kind in London. This, however, did 
not furnish us with an overwhelming 
circulation, nor with a literary staff 
whose names appealed to the large out- 
side public, at least not to the extent of 
2s. 6d. a copy. In our dearth of local 
contributors of fame we thought fit to 
appeal to a number of celebrated En- 
glishmen whose names and contribu- 
tions we felt sure would confound our 
critics and double our circulation. 

With true colonial modesty we 
straightway wrote to Tennyson and 
Swinburne for an occasional poem, and 
to Mr. Froude, among half-a-dozen 
others, for articles in prose. Mr. 
Froude was of the kindly minority who 
vouchsafed us an answer; and he not 
only replied courteously, but even con- 
sented to become a contributor. This 
conduct was in marked contrast to that 
of most of the other eminent person- 
ages, whose chief concern seemed to 
have been centred in the question of 
our scale of payment per page. 

On my arrival in London, some little 
time afterwards, Mr. Froude invited 
me to breakfast with him at Onslow 
Gardens. I was then unversed in the 
pleasant region of Kensington, so had 
to inquire my way, and almost fancied 
I detected in the bright eye of the old 
Hibernian crossing-sweeper, of whom 
Lasked the direction to Mr. Froude’s 
house, a look as of one eager to wipe 
out the Saxon tyranny of centuries. 
It may have been mere fancy, but 
years before in a remote part of the 
Australian bush I had seen evidence of 
how the very name “ Froude” (after 
certain Trans-Atlantic lectures on the 
Irish question) could arouse terrific 
feelings of tribal animosity. 

I shall never forget the warm wel- 
come and the long, pleasant conversa- 
tion I enjoyed that morning in the 
library of the historian. He was the 
first famous Englishman I had met, 
and accordingly I took special notice of 
his manner and appearance. In the 
Yorick Club, Melbourne, there used to 
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to be a photograph of Froude ; but I 
found the real man much more pleas- 
ant to gaze upon than his counterfeit 
presentment. In a portrait Froude’s 
strongly marked features look rather 
severe, not to say hawk-like, because 
we miss the charming smile and the 
kindly, half-sad, half-humorous glance 
of the eyes. His voice and manner — 
that of the old Oxford scholar of the 
best type, and, alas! of a bygone gen- 
eration, with its indescribable indica- 
tion of cultured and lettered ease, were 
singularly attractive to one so long ac- 
customed to the off-hand bluntness of a 
bustling colonial community. 

It was a dull, grey October morning. 
I should now call it rather fine, but 
then it struck me as being damp, dark, 
and foggy — and I remember that Mr. 
Froude began by gently bantering me 
for leaving a land of bright sunshine 
for such a climate as this. As usual 
with him, there was a serious meaning 
behind his playful speech and manner. 
Those who have carefully read his 
**Oceana” and “The English in the 
West Indies ”’ will be aware that Mr. 
Froude by no means upheld the pre- 
vailing British notion that we are the 
only colonizing nation, and that all 
others utterly fail in their efforts to 
people and civilize the waste places 
of the earth. On the contrary, Mr. 
Froude again and again pointed out 
that the English too much regard their 
colonies merely as places in which to 
make a fortune and then to retreat 
from ; while the Boers in South Africa 
and the French in Canada have created 
permanent homes in the new lands. 
Pere Labal had written at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century of the 
fine appearance of Bridgetown, in the 
English West Indian colony of Barba- 
does: ‘* Jewellers’ and silversmiths’ 
shops as brilliant as on the Paris Boule- 
vards.”? But Mr. Froude tells us that 
when he went out there a few years 
ago these shops had vanished, and he 
found the negro supreme; the En- 
glishry having dwindled almost to van- 
ishing point. This deplorable result 
of two and a half centuries of English 
colonization, Mr. Froude, it will be re- 
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membered, traces in great measure to 
absenteeism—to the fact that the 
West Indian colonist, as soon as his 
bank balance permitted it, deserted his 
real home and returned to England. 

I, at once, asserted (this was long 
before Mr. Froude himself visited Aus- 
tralia), that my fellow-colonists in this 
respect were quite unlike the West In- 
dians. There was, I assured him, a 
growing love of Australia on the part 
of Australians ; and that the ‘ native- 
born’? of the new generation would 
inevitably come to regard England as a 
remote European island, from which, 
indeed, their forefathers came, but 
which they themselves would never 
behold unless as_ passing tourists. 
This, Mr. Froude declared, was the 
best thing he had yet heard about Aus- 
tralia, and gave him greater hopes of 
its future than would the discovery of 
any number of gold mines. ‘ Ah,’ he 
continued, “this is gratifying news ; 
and you, too, must eventually return 
when you have seen everything we 
have to show you in the mother coun- 
try, and secure ‘a Sabine farm’ on the 
slopes of the Australian Alps —the air 
will be to you as that of Devonshire is 
to me.”’ 

Mr. Froude afterwards told me that 
it was in some measure owing to this 
conversation that he made up his mind 
to go out to Australia and New Zealand 
to see if the colonists had really come 
to regard those countries as their home. 
After his return he was kind enough to 
tell me that IT had been a faithful wit- 
ness ; that he believed the Australians 
intended to stay and hold their country 
and that they would prosper accord- 
ingly. ‘*This,” he added, ‘ though 
opposed to the vulgar idea, is the true 
imperialism ; only by the various col- 
onists remaining at their posts and cre- 
ating new Englands can the empire 
grow and expand; only thus can the 
English race, laws, language, and reli- 
gion spread throughout the world.’ 
On this ground alone he agreed that 
Australia was of much greater impor- 
tance than either Canada or the Cape ; 
for the English in Australia have the 
whole country to themselves without 
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any foreign competitors, or any seri- 
ous native question to complicate the 
problem. ‘ Above all,” he added, “1 
agree with you, they are going to stick !”’ 

On that first morning as we passed 
through the hall into the library I stood 
for a moment to glance at a bust of 
Carlyle ; and in the library itself look- 
ing out on the gardens was the stern 
face of Cromwell in stone. It was 
some years ago before this Home Rule 
imbroglio, but the usual confusions of 
party politics and the incessant strug- 
gle for the loaves and fishes of office 
were rife at Westminster. ‘* Ah,’ he 
said, following my eyes in the direction 
of the great Protector, ‘I am afraid 
we shall want him again soon.” Mr. 
Froude said this in the low, quiet tone 
in which a well-bred person would 
make a commonplace remark as to the 
state of the weather. It, however, 
soon plunged us into the arena of mod- 
ern Euglish politics. 

Mr. Froude’s intense and undis- 
guised dislike of Mr. Gladstone and 
all his works was quite startling. He 
stooped, and fished out of a cupboard 
a huge cartoon in which the Liberal 
prime minister sat as a horrible idol, 
with an axe in his hand and an in- 
effable smile of self-complacency on 
his features, while his followers were 
prostrating themselves before him ; in 
the background were ghastly represen- 
tations. of Irish and South African 
horrors! This cartoon seemed to fas- 
cinate Mr. Froude, who held it up to 
the light, and then proceeded to expa- 
tiate on itschief figure. ‘‘ Gladstone,”’ 
he said, in his curious ironical tone, 
**is, you must know, our greatest ora- 
tor. Such a machine for the coining of 
ambiguous phrases and their ready 
and moellifluous utterance, the world 
has never before witnessed. In many 
ways, believe me, the most remarkable 
man of this or any other time. If he 
were not, do you think he could rule 
this country in the face of these 
facts?” Mr. Froude pointed to the 
pictures of midnight assassinations, 
houghing of cattle, and carding of 
women, in the background of the car- 
toon. 
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** What do they think of Mr. Glad- 
stone in the colonies ?”’ he blandly 
asked. I replied that colonists gener- 
ally abused Mr. Gladstone heartily, 
but, I feared, ignorantly ; the average 
colonist judged English public men by 
his own standard, and had no concep- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s wide culture, 
many-sided ability, and his great dis- 
tinction of mind and character. ‘I am 
afraid the average colonist is right 
enough in the main,’ responded Mr. 
Froude. ‘* We can be bamboozled by 
so-called culture as well as by gross 
ignorance. As an old Oxford man I 
have been tempted more than once to 
admire unduly some precious achieve- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone. But poster- 
ity will endorse the colonists’ adverse 
verdict, despite all Mr. Gladstone’s 
great and charming personal quali- 
ties.” 

This will, perhaps, be the best place 
to set forth Mr. Froude’s verdict as I 
have heard him pronounce it at various 
times, on some of our leading states- 
men. Concerning Mr. Gladstone as a 
public man I never once heard Mr. 
Froude say a good word. The late 
Liberal leader was always in his eyes 
that ‘* sinister politician’? to whom he 
pointedly refers in his later writings. 
In conversation with me, Mr. Glad- 
stone was nearly always Froude’s stock 
illustration of the evil of oratory, and 
of the inevitable disgrace that follows 
a people which submits itself to the 
rule of the rhetorician. ‘‘ The orator,’’ 
Mr. Froude would say by way of defi- 
nition, ‘*is he who uses words not to 
express truths, but to wheedle, flatter, 
and befool his hearers; and in this 
sense, as I have said, Mr. Gladstone is 
our greatest orator.”?> Those at all 
familiar with Froude’s political writ- 
ings will recognize this note of con- 
tempt for oratory and the art of public 
speaking when regarded as the test of 
fiiness to govern, or as a measure of 
intellectual capacity. 


Is there a single instance in our own or 
any other history of a great political 
speaker who has added anything to human 
knowledge or to human worth? Lord 
Chatham may stand as a lonely exception. 
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But, except Chatham, who is there? Not 
one that 1 know of. Oratory is the spend- 
thrift sister of the Arts, which decks itself 
like a strumpet with the tags and orna- 
ments which it steals from real superiority. 
The object of it is not truth, but anything 
which it can make appear truth ; anything 
which it can persuade people to believe by 
calling in their passions to obscure their 
intelligence. (The English in the West 
Indies, p. 35.) 


Concerning Mr. Gladstone’s great 
rival, Mr. Froude when I first knew 
him was more tolerant, but not much 
more complimentary. This was before 
he wrote the ‘“ Life of the Earl of Bea- 
consfield ” for the excellent little series 
of the ** Prime Ministers of Queen Vic- 
toria,” edited by Mr. Stuart Reid. 
‘“* Dizzy,’’ as Froude always called him, 
was the conscious impostor, Gladstone 
the unconscious impostor; and, like 
Carlyle, he preferred the former. 
‘*With all Dizzy’s faults,” said Mr. 
Froude to me one morning, ‘we can 
never conceive him spouting from the 
windows of railway carriages.’’ After- 
wards, when he took in hand the little 
book to which I have referred, it 
struck me forcibly that he became 
something more than tolerant of Dis- 
raeli. Through the kind courtesy of 
Mr. Ashley Froude I am permitted to 
make use of one or two of the many 
letters which I had the honor to receive 
from his eminent father. The follow- 
ing letter, dated November 2nd, 1889, 
and written from his favorite Devon- 
shire home, at which he so recently 
passed away, will, I think, be read with 
interest, especially by Lord Beacons- 
field’s critics and admirers : — 


DEAR Mr. PATCHETT MARTIN, —I have 
left your ‘etter longer unacknowledged than 
I should have done, but though not ill, as 
you seem to suppose, I am not well and 
dilatory. I have some pain which puts me 
from my sleep; but the doctors seem to 
have discovered at last what is the matter 
with me, and assure me that nothing essen- 
tial has gone wrong. 

I have been asked to undertake a brief 
account of Lord Beaconsfield. I have no 
assurance, however, that I shall be able to 
make anything out of it worth publishing. 
Age makes me indifferent to many things 
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which once seemed interesting ; and I grow 
daily more satisfied to sit still and see the 
world go by on its own ways. It will not 
go a road which in my opinion will lead to 
the right place. The order of the day is 
disintegration, spiritual, moral, social, and 
political. The process may be a harrowing 
of the ground preliminary to some new 
harvest in ages to come. But it is no 
beautiful thing to the present and the 
coming generation, and the cant about 
progress disgusts me. Lord Beaconsfield 
alone of public men seems to have under- 
stood what was going on, and this is what 
has interested me about him. 

I hope to return to London in ten days 
or a fortnight, though I shall not enjoy the 
change from our sunny seas and warm 
skies, which are never brighter or pleas- 
anter than in winter. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. A. FROUDE. 


Shortly after this I lunched with Mr. 
Froude at Onslow Gardens, and found 
him very communicative concerning 
his biography of Lord Beaconsfield. 
He was collecting, in his own peculiar 
fashion, the materials, and had seen 
Disraeli’s brother, who was a neighbor 
of his, and Lord Rothschild, and, I 
believe, the late Earl of Derby, with 
whom he was always on the most cor- 
dial terms. His appreciation of Lord 
Beaconsfield had very much increased ; 
and even where he could not altogether 
approve of his public conduct I found 
that Froude had come to regard Dis- 
raeli with that kind of affectionate for- 
bearance with which most of us smile 
over the shortcomings of Dr. Johnson 
or the foibles of Charles Lamb. He 
sat back in his chair and read with evi- 
dent delight his analysis of ‘** Lothair,’’ 
that satire in the form of a romance, 
which he pronounced a literary mas- 
terpiece! Disraeli’s account of the 
machinations of the Roman cardinal, 
the English bishop, and the religious 
ladies, Anglican and Roman, to entrap 
the unfortunate Lothair struck Froude 
as so eminently entertaining that he 
could hardly continue to read what 
he had written for laughing ; but the 
master-stroke, he thought, was when 
Lothair is wounded at the battle of 
Mentana fighting as a Garibaldian, and 
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the cardinal, the monsignori, and the 
pious ladies gravely try to persuade 
him that he had been a volunteer in 
the Papal army. 


Too weak from illness [read Mr. Froude 
from his MS., with beaming eyes] to ex- 
press his indignation in more than words, 
Lothair protests against the insolent de- 
ceit. Nowhere in English fiction is there 
any passage where the satire is more deli- 
cate than in the cardinal’s rejoinder. 
‘* Lothair’’ opens a window into Disraeli’s 
mind revealing the inner workings of it 
more completely than anything else which 
he wrote or said. (The Earl of Beacons- 
field, p. 227.) 


Then, as readers of the book will re- 
member, Mr. Froude quotes the whole 
conversation between the cardinal and 
Lothair, in which the former so amus- 
ingly treats the statements of the latter 
as to the side he had fought on at 
Mentana as mere sick fancies. The 
passage is certainly exquisite, and it 
lost nothing by Mr. Froude’s expres- 
sive reading. 

His keen relish of this theological 
casuistry was, I believe, heightened by 
his recollections of the part he had 
taken in early Tractarian controversies 
at Oxford. 

Altogether I found Mr. Froude not 
only thoroughly interested in his sub- 
ject, but, as I told him, at the half-way 
house to Disraeli-ism. He said that 
Dizzy was a blessed relief in a world so 
full of pretentious humbug and pietistic 
self-deception. Lord Beaconsfield, at 
any rate, had always known what he 
was after, and was on the whole rather 
more honest than his Pecksniffian an- 
tagonists. His wit and irony, too, 
should outweigh a multitude of of- 
fences. Mr. Froude said he regretted 
that he had not seen more of him ; it 
was entirely his own fault. Disraeli 
had made advances, sending him an 
early complimentary copy of ** Endym- 
ion,’ with a polite note requesting 
his opinion of it. But ‘* Endymion ’”’ 
was by no means a second * Lothair.”’ 
Mr. Froude’s face fairly beamed with 
delight at the very mention of that 
entertaining work. 

Nor had he heard much of Disraeli 





on his legs in the House, as he ab- 
horred Parliamentary debates; this 
too, he admitted, was a loss, as Dizzy’s 
very presence there was a standing 
satire on the whole thing. Then turn- 
ing over his manuscript, Mr. Froude 
came on a passage which he proceeded 
to read in a slow, mouthing manner, in 
imitation of Lord Beaconsfield’s style 
on lofty occasions. It was the well- 
known attack on Mr. Gladstone and 
the Liberal Cabinet: ‘‘ Under his in- 
fluence and at his instance we have 
legalized confiscation, we have de- 
stroyed churches, we have shaken 
property to its foundation, we have 
emptied gaols.’? Mr. Froude rolled the 
words like a sweet morsel on his 
tongue. Still keener was his enjoy- 
ment of Disraeli’s remark about the 
Zulus after the death of the prince 
imperial; ‘*. A very remarkable people 
the Zulus; they defeat our generals, 
they convert our bishops, they have 
settled the fate of a great European 
dynasty.”?> Colenso was a_ personal 
friend of Froude, and this perhaps 
added point to the allusion. He was 
even more delighted with Disraeli’s 
famous appearance at Oxford, when he 
solemnly assured Bishop Wilberforce 
and the assembled clergy that he (Dis- 
raeli) was ‘‘ on the side of the angels.”’ 
The recollection of this scene seemed 
almost too much for Mr. Froude, who 
laughed until the tears came into his 
eyes. 

It is probable that the increased ap- 
preciation and kindliness manifested 
by Mr. Froude towards Lord Beacons- 
field were in some measure due to that 
remarkable man’s magnanimity towards 
Thomas Carlyle — his bitter and power- 
ful opponent —to whom he offered a 
baronetcy and a pension. ‘The Red 
Indian of debate,’’ said Mr. Froude one 
morning, ‘‘is after all more forgiving 
than the spiritual offspring of Dr. Pu- 
sey ’? —an allusion, I supposed, to Mr. 
Gladstone. As I said to Mr. Froude, 
he was at the half-way house to Dis- 
raeli-ism. The world has recently been 
told that the late Sir William Gregory, 
an astute observer of character, who 
was on intimate terms with Lord Bea- 
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consfield, regarded him “from first to 
last as a charlatan.”” My impression is 
that had Froude heard Sir William 
declare this he would not have ques- 
tioned its accuracy, but would have 
remarked that there were many kinds 
of charlatans and that he personally 
rather liked the Disraelian variety. 

When I consented to write the biog- 
raphy of the late Lord Sherbrooke, I at 
once consulted Mr. Froude on what I 
foresaw would be a delicate and difli- 
cult undertaking. He answered with 
his unfailing urbanity ; and in the fol- 
lowing letter, it will be seen, almost 
makes suggestive remarks on the 
scheme of federating the Australian 
colonies, which Sir Henry Parkes was 
then bringing forward at Sydney. 


5 Onslow Gardens, 
February 10th, 1891. 

DEAR Mr. MARTIN, —I am glad to hear 
that you are to give us an account of Lord 
Sherbrooke. I remember him well at 
Oxford before I went out of residence. 
Indeed, I was almost his pupil. I asked 
him to take me when I was going into the 
schools. To his regret, I believe, and cer- 
tainly to mine, he had no room for me. 

I have met him frequently since he re- 
turned from Australia, but have never been 
intimate with him. I shall be happy to 
give you any recollections which may occur 
tome. You will find us at luncheon any 
day except next Thursday. 

I wish Parkes well in his undertaking. 
The success of it will not further the Im- 
perial Federation of our noisy but imprac- 
tical Imperial League. I despair of any 
large policy on the part of the Home Gov- 
ernment. We must leave it all to senti- 
ment and interest. lf a United Australia 
aspires to be Queen of the Pacific, she will 
want the helpof our fleet; and may be 
forced into some close naval alliance. But 
let her observe that the United States are 
now to have a great navy also, with an eye, 
I suspect, to the Pacific on their part. 

I have not seen Dilke’s book, and just 
now have no time to read it. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. A. FROUDE. 


When I lunched with him I found 
that his Oxford recollections of Lowe 
were not valuable; but he repeated 
more than once how sorry he was not 
to have been his pupil. Subsequently, 
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after I had re-read his interesting ac- 
count of Newman and the Tractarians, 
I pointed out to him his singular omis- 
sion of Lord Sherbrooke from the list 
of the Tractarian disputants ; and gave 
him some particulars of Lowe’s two 
anti-Newmanite pamphlets. This was 
his reply : — 
The Molt, Salcombe, Kingsbridge. 
May 20th, 1891. 

DEAR Mr. MArtTIN, —I had forgotten, 
or I never knew, that Lowe had written 
about Tract 90. But his mental eyes were 
always wide open in those days, however it 
might have been with his material eyes. I 
wish he could have seen his way as clearly 
when he was Gladstone’s colleague. He 
did once say to me that if Gladstone tried 
to hand over Irish Education to the Priests 
he must look out for another Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. As long as I saw him in 
office I might be sure it was all right ; but 
he went with the rest when the time came. 

Nothing has given me more contempt (it 
amounts to loathing) for the modern Rad- 
ical than to see him turning his back on 
the Reformers and the Puritans and fra- 
ternizing with Romanism. What would 
European Liberalism have been at this mo- 
ment if these brave men had not broken 
the back of the enemy? I am afraid that 
the old spirit of hatred for lies is indeed 
dead in us all. Carlyle used to say that we 
had but two alternatives before us : either 
a sharp swift struggle before the old respect 
for truth had died out of us, or to rot away 
into a dung-heap. 

My life of Disraeli will not appear till the 
autumn. It has to be subject to comment, 
criticism, and correction from several of 
his friends. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. A. FROUDE. 


My New Zealand critics begin to see that 
I was no such bad friend to them after all. 


Lord Sherbrooke would have probably 
replied to the foregoing that he was to 
the full as anti-clerical as Froude him- 
self; but then it is one thing to criticise 
a government policy from the outside, 
and quite another to be a member of a 
Cabinet in which you are liable always 
to be out-voted and to have to submit 
to the prime minister and the majority. 

The postscript about his New Zea- 
land critics refers to the hubbub which 
Sir Dillon Bell, then agent-general, and 
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other prominent colonists had created 
concerning Froude’s assertion in his 
“ Oceana”’ that New Zealand was over- 
borrowing in the London market, and 
that most of the borrowed money was 
simply being wasted. The critics were 
particularly incensed because he wrote 
that the colonies “ require a change of 
system, if bankruptcy is to be pre- 
vented.’ Froude’s complete justifica- 
tion has since come, as every one 
knows who has had the misfortune to 
be a shareholder in any of the round 
dozen of Australian banks which closed 
their doors. His strictures on the over- 
centralization and waste of public 
money both in New Zealand and in 
Australia were if anything not severe 
enough; while his delightful book 
*¢ Oceana,”’ as I have taken occasion to 
point out to Anglo-Colonials in a recent 
number of the British Australasian 
(October 25th), was one long eulogy of 
our great South Sea colonies. 

After this slight colonial digression, 
I must resume my recollections of Mr. 
Froude’s verdict on English public 
men. Froude was a great friend of the 
late Earl of Derby, for whom he had 
the warmest personal regard. Lord 
Derby, he was fond of saying, was a 
man of the clearest intelligence ; above 
all, there was * no aristocratic nonsense 
about him.” He had also a strong 
personal affection for Lord Carnarvon ; 
but I do not remember his ever refer- 
ring to Lord Salisbury, except on one 
occasion, when he was in a somewhat 
pessimistic mood. ‘* The peerage was 
doomed — Carlyle saw it; so did 
Dizzy.” ‘* But,’’? added Mr. Froude, 
‘* for all that the House of Lords is an 
infinitely more able and dignified body 
than the House of Commons, just as 
Lord Salisbury has a more acute and 
penetrating intellect than Mr. Glad- 
stone — only he doesn’t popularize it at 
railway stations.” 

From the time that I first knew Mr. 
Froude, which was long before the dis- 
ruption of the Liberal Party over Home 
Rule, he always expressed to me the 
highest admiration of Mr. Chamberlain. 
This struck me as being very notice- 
able, as it was the time of ‘the un- 
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authorized programme, when Mr. 
Chamberlain was the stern and rising 
hope of militant provincial Radicalism. 
Froude then, and always, simply de- 
tested Radicals. But for all that, he 
seemed to see something in Mr. Cham- 
berlain which, in his eyes, marked him 
out as the future ruler of this country ; 
and what was still more remarkable, 
he seemed to think it would be a good 
thing for the country when Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s turn came. This was, I 
repeat, previous to the split over Home 
Rule. Before starting for Australia, 
Mr. Froude told me that he had asked 
Mr. Chamberlain to send word through 
him to the colonial democracy that 
the English democracy was at heart 
opposed to the disintegration of the 
empire. This appreciation of Mr. 
Chamberlain on the part of Mr. Froude 
is, I think, noteworthy from another 
point of view; for it shows how free 
this Oxford scholar and historian was 
from what may be termed the academic 
bias, and how ready he was to recog- 
nize the new type of English statesman 
who does not graduate at the univer- 
sity, but in the municipality and the 
counting-house. 


‘*Whom do you rank as the first of 
modern English prose-writers ? ’’ asked 
Mr. Froude, as we were strolling one 
afternoon in Chelsea. Had Lord Ten- 
nyson suddenly demanded to know 
whom I thought to be the greatest poet 
of the day I could not have been more 
dumbfounded. Noting my hesitation, 
and perhaps guessing its cause, Mr. 
Froude quickly added: ‘Ah! I nat- 
urally thought you would say Ruskin, 
who is certainly a master of descriptive 
writing —at his best exquisite! New- 
man, too (and Matthew Arnold in a 
lesser degree), had lucidity and the 
gift of irony, but lacked glow and color 
—to me he is always cold. My own 
favorite is Charles Lamb.’ Seeing 
that I was greatly interested, he went 
on to point out the beauties of ‘* Dream 
Children,” and then quoted the lovely 
passage in “The New Year’s Eve,” 
beginning, “And you, my midnight 
darlings, my Folios.”” That, he said, 
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was the high-water mark of modern 
English prose, equal to anything of the 
seventeenth century — ‘the English 
as pure and beautiful as that of the 
Liturgy itself.” 

Mr. Froude was a great admirer of 
Bret Harte; ‘‘ Tennessee’s Partner,”’ 
and ** The Luck of Roaring Camp,”’ he 
used to declare were of the immortals. 
When I once said I feared that Mr. 
Bret Harte was no longer the fashion, 
Froude merely replied, ‘*so much the 
worse for the fashion.”’ In this appre- 
ciation of the American story-teller, as 
well as in his affection for Charles 
Lamb, and his respect for Mr. Cham- 
berlain, we see that Froude was no 
thrall to academic convention. 

Four or five years ago Mr. Froude 
varied his more serious historical labors 
by writing an Irish romance, ‘ The 
Two Chiefs of Dunboy.”? This work 
of fiction could not be expected to ap- 
peal to a generation which goes wild 
over such twaddle as ‘*‘ The Heavenly 
Twins.’’ Despite its brilliant descrip- 
tive passages, and really clever charac- 
terization, I suppose that ‘The Two 
Chiefs of Dunboy”’ is already quite 
forgotten by the votaries of Smith and 
Mudie. On its appearance I read the 
book and reviewed it in a sympathetic 
spirit in one of the literary journals, 
which Mr. Froude acknowledged in ais 
characteristic fashion. 


The Molt, Salcombe, 
May 2nd, 1890. 

DEAR Mr. MARTIN, — Thanks for your 
letter and article and for the good-will 
which is shown in both. In ‘‘The Two 
Chiefs’’ I had no direct political aim. I 
wanted merely to show dramatically how 
noble-minded men went inevitably to the 
ground in the fatal coil in which England 
from the first has enveloped Ireland. Take 
up the history where you will you find the 
same symptoms. Spenser’s Ireland was 
the same as Goring’s. Gladstone’s policy 
supposed to be new is only one more of the 
spasmodic gushes of sentiment suggested 
as always by some condition of party poli- 
tics in England. On the whole I think it 
is the worst and the most scandalous of the 
whole history. So far from the success of 
men like Colonel Goring meaning the ex- 
termination of the Irish race it is the only 
way by which that race could be finally 
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preserved. A rebellion in Ireland at no 
distant period supported by American vol- 
unteers is now quite inevitable. It will 
stir the old blind fury and passion. We 
shall suffer, we shall be well frightened 
and the panic will produce the usual 
effects. 

The Irish can live beside us as subjects, 
but under no other conditions. As sub- 
jects they would have been cheerful, loyal, 
and prosperous ; but we would not have it 
so, and in the end they will either be de- 
stroyed or will have to go West the whole 
of them. 

Of course there is the other alternative, 
that we may get the worst of the fight ; but 
that I do not anticipate. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. A. FROUDE. 


As this somewhat startling epistle 
shows, Mr. Froude, especially during 
the latter years of Mr. Gladstone’s 
domination, took very gloomy views of 
things. This pessimistic habit of mind 
had, in fact, been growing on him for 
some time. I remember one day try- 
ing to combat his painful predictions as 
to the decadence of the English race 
by pointing out how everybody admired 
General Gordon. ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘¢the average self-indulgent fellow sits 
over the fire and reads these heroic 
achievements of Gordon in the Soudan, 
and grows quite delighted with himself 
to think that he is the fellow-country- 
man of suchaman! But if a general 
election came to-morrow, he would go 
off and vote on some immoral side 
issue for the very politicians who left 
Gordon to perish at Khartoum.”’ 

I remember during the flush of ex- 
citement of the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition going over with Mr. Froude 
from Onslow Gardens to meet Lord 
Augustus Loftus in the New South 
Wales Court. As we entered the door 
and passed through the splendid Indian 
Court, Mr. Froude glanced up at the. 
roof, and said, in his peculiar tone of 
voice, ** This, Mr. Martin, is [ suppose 
the mausoleum of the empire.”’ 

After his appointment by Lord Salis- 
bury to the Oxford professorship, I saw 
litle more of this remarkable and fas- 
cinating man. On my last visit to 
Oxford I found that he and his family 
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had just left for Devonshire ; but on 
every side one heard kindly words of 
him and his admirable lectures on 
Erasmus, which have just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman. I imag- 
ine that nothing could have come to 
him at the close of his life so agree- 
able as this appointment of Regius 
professor of modern history. It at 
least enabled him to sing his swan’s 
song — those pzeans of praise on a kin- 
dred spirit! Just after going down to 
Oxford Mr. Froude sent me a graphic 
account of the funeral of the late mas- 
ter of Balliol. 


Jowett was buried yesterday. The crowd 
was enormous ; town and university equally 
demonstrative. Old dons who had so long 
anathematized him walking in reverent 
procession behind his body. I am now 
almost the last survivor of Lord Sher- 
brooke’s generation. 


The question has been raised by the 
Speaker, ** Will Froude live?”? Even 
the Spectator seems to think it doubt- 
ful, because though Froude had an 
almost incomparable literary style, ac- 
cording to the writer he lacked that 
love of abstract truth without which 
there can be no literary immortality. 
It is of course a wide, and it seems to 
me, futile question, this of an author’s 
title-deeds toimmortality. Froude used 
to say that Charles Lamb’s “ Essays ”’ 
would live as long as his favorite Tem- 
ple Church ; and that in their way, 
they were exquisite. Much of Froude’s 
voluminous writing must inevitably 
perish ; but not I venture to think for 
the reason assigned by the writer in 
the Spectator, who in my opinion mis- 
apprehends Froude’s genius. Froude 
was essentially a lover of truth. Early 
in life he sacrificed his career to his 
conscience, or he might have remained 
at Oxford and become a High Church 
bishop, or ‘“‘ gone over” and become 
(who knows ?) a Roman cardinal or 
monsignore. Was not Erasmus him- 


self offered the Sicilian bishopric by 
the Archduke Charles, and afterwards 
the red hat by Pope Paul III.? In- 
stead of taking the easy path he went 
out with empty hands into the barren 
literary road of London, which, as 
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Professor Sanday said in his funeral 
sermon at St. Mary’s, was in itself 


a “truly Christian act.” Similarly 
Froude always put forward in his writ- 
ings his sincere convictions, however 
unpalatable, to the majority. But what 
the writer in the Spectator probably 
means is, not that Froude was indiffer- 
ent to truth, but that he was too care- 
less of what are commonly called 
“*facts;’? and this criticism in one 
sense is quite just. Froude wrote his- 
tory as a literary impressionist, not as 
a philosophic chronicler ; a method it 
must be admitted open to grave abuse. 
Having made up his mind on certain 
vital questions, say, for instance, the 
Reformation, Froude proceeded to deal 
with the men and events of the period 
dramatically. In doing so, he never 
disguised that his sympathies were 
strongly enlisted on one side, or that 
there were certain historical person- 
ages whom he approved and others 
whom he detested. This is a frame of 
mind remote enough from that of Gib- 
bon’s ideal historian—the man who 
has neither a religion nor a country of 
his own. But if we will consider 
Froude, not as a philosophic historian, 
but as a literary impressionist writing 
on history, we can hardly fail, I think, 
to appreciate not only his brilliance, 
but his devotion to what he regarded 
as truth. 

No books of our time have been 
more heartily abused than Froude’s 
biographical volumes on Carlyle ; in 
my opinion simply because Froude 
was so outspoken and conscientious in 
dealing with his hero. We had all 
formed unconsciously an ideal Carlyle ; 
and the real portrait came upon us asa 
shock. It is worthy of note that in 
recording Carlyle’s sayings and doings, 
Froude never attempts to square them 
with his own personal predilections. 
Froude thought Newman had the intel- 
lect of a Cesar; Carlyle, he tells us, 
declared that Newman had the brain 
of a rabbit. Froude admired Charles 
Lamb above all English writers ; Car- 
lyle describes ‘* Elia’? and his poor 
sister in words that are harrowing to 
most of us to read. But as a conscien- 
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tious biographer entrusted with all the 
papers and documents, Froude decided, 
and rightly, that Carlyle must appear, 
““warts and all.” And when he had 
given us his portrait with these disfig- 
urements, he told us in all sincerity 
that it was the portrait of the noblest 
human being he had ever known. 

This is the age of tit-bits. People 
are content to be fed by literary cats’- 
meat men on ‘scraps ” and to nourish 
the soul on journalistic essences. Such 
a state of things is the Nemesis of the 
printing-press. It is so much simpler 
to glance at the newspaper review of 
books than to read the books for our- 
selves. As arule, too, we merely read 
the startling or spicy extracts which 
the reviewer is compelled to tear from 
the context. The-result is that the 
ordinary person who passes some glib 
judgment on such a work as_ the 
“Thomas Carlyle’? of Mr. Froude 
knows as much of its actual contents 
as the fashionable idiot in Dickens 
knew about Shakespeare’s sublime 
tragedy of *‘ Macbeth.’? To that gen- 
tleman ‘‘ Macbeth’? was the play in 
which there was ‘‘a dem’d uncomfort- 
able woman who insists on getting up 
in the middle of the night and walking 
about the room with a lighted candle.”’ 

An Australian young lady once 
frankly confided to me that she felt so 
furious with Froude’s ‘‘ Oceana”? when 
it first came out that she would have 
joined a committee tolynch him. But 
since she had come to England she had 
found time to read the book, and was 
fascinated by it; her only complaint 
being that it was on the whole too 
laudatory to her fellow-colonists and 
written too much couleur-de-rose. This 
young lady had no doubt previously 
subsisted on ‘* Extract-of-newspaper.”’ 

It seems to me impossible to predict 
whether Froude as a writer will live 
or not. We only know that extremely 
few writers of the present day —and 
only selections from their writings — 
can possibly survive ; for the rest, old 
Father Time will sweep them into his 
great waste-paper basket ! 

But for the present generation 1 
make bold to maintain that no English- 
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man who is a lover of books, and also a 
lover of his country, can look upon 
his library shelves with complacency if 
they do not contain ‘**The History of 
England from the Fall of Wolsey to 
the Defeat of the Spanish Armada,” 
and likewise “‘ The History of the En- 
glish in Ireland in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.”” Beside these should rest the 
whole series of “Short Studies on 
Great Subjects”? and the admirable 
newly published ‘* Life and Letters of 
Erasmus”? —a set of truly character- 
istic discourses. Being myself a lover 
of biography I should not be satisfied 
without the lives of Cesar and Carlyie, 
of Bunyan and Beaconsfield ; and feel- 
ing an interest in the colonies, I should 
also want “Oceana” and “The En- 
glish in the West Indies.”” From this 
mass of fine work I cannot but think 
that some small portion will be handed 
down to posterity. 
A. PATCHETT MARTIN. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
MOUNTAIN-FALLS. 

THE great landslip which caused the 
formation of the Gohna Lake, in Gurh- 
wal, in the central Himalayas, has re- 
cently attracted much attention. Such 
landslips are not uncommon in moun- 
tain ranges of relatively recent eleva- 
tion, where strata steeply tilted are in 
positions of not very durable equilib- 
rium. Undermining by water, changes 
of temperature, and the like forces, are 
constantly at work ; and from year to 
year their activity makes itself appar- 
ent. In process of time the amount of 
rock ready to slide becomes reduced, 
and the mountain range, as its peaks 
diminish in altitude and lose their pre- 
cipitancy of form, becomes more stable 
and less liable to monstrous fallings 
and catastrophes. 

The Himalayas are, from a geological 
point of view, a very young set of 
mountain ranges; they: still tumble 
about on an embarrassingly large scale. 
The fall, which has recently made such 
a stir, began on September 6, 1893. 
That day the Maithana Hill (eleven 
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thousand feet), a spur of a large moun- 


tain mass, pitched bodily, rather than 
slid, into the valley. 


Little could be seen of the terrible oc- 
currence, for clouds of dust instantly 
arose, which darkened the neighborhood 
and fell for miles around, whitening the 
ground and the trees until all seemed to be 
snow-covered. The foot of the hill had 
been undermined by springs until there 
was no longer an adequate base, and in the 
twinkling of an eye a large part of the 
mountain slid down, pushed forward, and 
shot across the valley, presenting to the 
little river a lofty and impervious wall, 
against which its waters afterwards gath- 
ered. Masses of rock were hurled a mile 
away, and knocked down trees on the 
slopes across the valley. Many blocks of 
dolomitic limestone, weighing from thirty 
to fifty tons, were sent like cannon-shots 
through the air. The noise was terrific, 
and the frightened natives heard the din 
repeated at intervals for several days, for 
the first catastrophe was succeeded by 
a number of smaller slides. Even five 
months after the mountain gave way, every 
rainy day was succeeded by falls of rocks. 
A careful computation gives the weight of 
the enormous pile of rubbish at eight hun- 
dred million tons. 


The Himalayas are indeed passing 
through their dramatic geological pe- 
riod, when they give rise to such land- 
slips as this at relatively frequent 
intervals. Plenty of landslips quite as 
big have been recorded in the last half- 
century, and, amongst the remote and 
uninhabited regions of the great ranges, 
numbers more, of which no record is 
made, constantly happen. The catas- 
trophic period has ended for the Alps. 
Landslips on a great scale seldom occur 
there now; when they do occur, the 
cause of them is oftener the activity of 
man than of natural forces. But of a 
great landslip in the Alps details are 
sure to be observed, and we are enabled 
to form a picture of the occurrence. 
When the Alps tremble the nations 
quake ; the Himalayas may shudder in 
their solitudes, but the busy occidental 
world pays scant attention, unless gath- 
ering waters threaten to spread ruin 
afar. Of the Gohna Lake we have 


been told much, but little of the fall 
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that caused it. Eye-witnesses appear 
not to have been articulate. We can, 
however, form some idea of what it 
was like from the minute and accurate 
account we possess of a great and fa- 
mous Alpine landslip ; I refer to that 
which buried part of the village of 
Elm, in Canton Clarus, on September 
11, 1881.1 

Elm is the highest village in the 
Sernf valley. Its position is fixed by 
the proximity of a meadow-flat of con- 
siderable extent. Above this three 
minor valleys radiate, two of which are 
separated from one another by a moun- 
tain mass, whose last buttress was the 
Plattenbergkopf, a hill with a precipi- 
tous side and a flat and wooded summit, 
which used to face the traveller coming 
up the main valley. It was this hill 
that fell. 

The cause of the fall was simple, and 
reflects little credit on Swiss communal 
government. About half-way up the 
hill there dips into it a bed of fine 
slate, excellent for school slates. In 
the year 1868 concessions were given 
by the Commune for working this slate 
for ten years, without any stipulations 
as to the method to be employed. Im- 
mense masses of the rock were re- 
moved. A hole was made one hundred 
and eighty metres wide, and no sup- 
ports were left for the roof. It was 
pushed into the mountain to a depth of 
sixty-five metres! In 1878, when the 
concessions lapsed, the Commune, by a 
small majority, decided to’ work the 
quarry itself. Every burgher consid- 
ered that he had a right to work in the 
quarry, when the weather was unsuit- 
able for farm labor. The place was 
therefore overcrowded on wet days, 
and burdened with unskilful hands. 
The quarry, of course, did not pay, and 
became a charge on the rates, but be- 
tween eighty and a hundred men drew 
wages from it intermittently. 

The roof by degrees became visibly 
rotten. Lumps of rock used to fall 
from it, and many fatal accidents oc- 


1 All details connected with this avalanche were 
collected on the spot, and shortly afterwards pub- 
lished in a volume. (Der Bergsturz von Elm, by 
E. Buss and E. Heim. Zurich, 1881.) 
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The mass of the mountain | laboring rocks, to watch the falls. They 


curred. 
above the quarry showed a tendency to 
grow unstable, yet blasting went for- 
ward merrily, and no precautions were 


taken. Cracks opened overhead in all 
directions ; water and earth used to 
ooze down through them. Fifteen 
hundred feet higher up, above the top 
of the Plattenbergkopf, the ground be- 
gan to be rifted. In 1876 a large crack 
split the rock across above the quarry 
roof, and fours years later the mass 
thus outlined fell away. In 1879 seri- 
ous signs were detected of coming ruin 
on a large scale. A great crack split 
the mountain across behind the top of 
the hill. The existence of this crack 
was well known to the villagers, who 
had a special name for it. It steadily 
lengthened and widened. By August, 
1881, it was over four metres wide, and 
swallowed up all the surface drainage. 
Every one seems then to have agreed 
that the mountain wouid ultimately 
fall, but no one was anxious. The last 
part of August and the first days of 
September were very wet. On Sep- 
tember 7 masses of rock began to fall 
from the hill; more fell on the 8th, 
and strange sounds were heard in the 
body of the rock ; work was at last sus- 
pended in the quarry. On the 10th a 
commission of incompetent people in- 
vestigated the hill, and pronounced 
that there was no immediate danger. 
They, however, ordered that work 
should cease in the quarry till the fol- 
lowing spring, whereat the workmen 
murmured, All through the 10th and 
the morning of the 11th falls of rock 
occurred every quarter of an hour or 
so. Some were large. They kept com- 
ing from new places. The mountain 
groaned and rumbled incessantly, and 
there was no longer any doubt that it 
was rotten through and through. 

The 11th of September was a wet 
Sunday. Rocks and rock-masses kept 
falling from the Plattenberg. The 
boys of the village were all agog with 
excitement, and could hardly be pre- 
vented by their parents from going too 
near the hill. In the afternoon a num- 
ber of men gathered at an inn in the 
upper village, just at the foot of the 
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called to Meiurad Rhyuer, as he passed, 
carrying a cheese from an alp, to join 
them, but he refused, “ not fearing for 
himself, but for the cheese.’? An- 
other group of persons assembled in a 
relative’s house to celebrate a christen- 
ing. A few houses immediately below 
the quarry were emptied, but the peo- 
ple from them did not move far. At 
four o’clock Schoolmaster Wyss was 
standing at his window, watch in hand, 
registering the falls and the time of 
their occurrence. Huntsman Elmer 
was on his doorstep looking at the 
quarry through a telescope. Every 
one was more or less on the qui vive, 
but no one foresaw danger to himself. 
Many of the people in the lower vil- 
lage, called Miisli, which was the best 
part of a mile distant from the quarry, 
and separated from it by a large flat 
area, were quite uninterested. They 
were making coffee, milking cows, and 
doing the like small domestic business. 

Suddenly, at a quarter past five, a 
mass of the mountain broke away 
from the Plattenbergkopf. The ground 
bent and broke up, the trees upon it 
nodded and folded together, and the 
rock engulfed them in its bosom as it 
crashed down over the quarry, shot 
across the streams, dashing their water 
in the air, and spread itself out upon 
the flat. A greyish-black cloud hov- 
ered for a while over the ruin, and 
slowly passed away. No one was killed 
by this fall, though the débris reached 
within a dozen yards of the inn where 
the sightseers were gathered. The 
inhabitants of the upper village now 
began to be a little frightened. They 
made preparations for moving the aged 
and sick persons, and some of their 
effects. People also came up from the 
lower villages to help, and to see the 
extent of the calamity. Others came 
together to talk, and the visitors who 
had quitted the inn returned to it. 
Some went into their houses to shut 
the windows and keep out the dust. 
No one was in any hurry. 

This first fall came from the east side 
of the Plattenbergkopf; seventeen 
minutes later a second and larger fall 
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descended from the west side. The 
gashes made by the two united below 
the peak, and left its enormous mass 
isolated and without support. The 
second fall must have been of a start- 
ling character, for Schoolmaster Wyss 
forgot his watch after it. It over- 
whelmed the inn and four other houses, 
killed a score of persons, and drove ter- 
ror into all beholders, so that they 
started running up the opposite hill. 
Oswald Kubli, one of the last to leave 
the inn, saw this fall from close at 
hand. He was standing outside the 
inn when he heard some one cry out: 
‘‘ My God ! here comes the whole thing 
down!” Every one fled, most making 
for the Diiniberg. ‘I made four or 
five strides, and then a stone struck 
Geiger, and he fell without a word. 
Pieces from the ruined inn flew over 
my head. My brother Jacob was 
knocked down by them.” 
dark cloud of dust enveloped the ruin. 
As it cleared off, Huntsman Elmer 
could see, through his glass, the people 
racing up the hill (the Diiniberg) “like 
a herd. of terrified chamois.’? When 


they had reached a certain height most 


of them stood still and looked back. 
Some halted to help their friends, 
others to take breath. 


Of those who were before me [relates 
Meinrad Rhyner] some were for turning 
back to the valley to render help, but I 
called to them to fly. Heinrich Elmer was 
carrying boxes, and was only twenty paces 
behind me when he was killed. There 
were also an old man and woman, who 
were helping along their brother, eighty 
years old ; they might have been saved if 
they had left him. I ran by them, and 
urged them to hasten. 


Of those who took refuge on the Diini- 
berg, only six escaped destruction by 
the third fall, and they held on their 
way, and went empty-handed. Ruin 
overtook the kind and the covetous to- 
gether. 

At this time, before the third fall, 
fear came also upon the cattle. A cow 
grazing far down the valley, bellowed 
aloud and started running for the 
hillside with tail outstraitened. She 
reached a place of safety before her 


Again a. 
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meadow was overwhelmed. Cats and - 
chickens likewise saved themselves, 
and two goats sought and found salva- 
tion on the steps of the parsonage. 
During the four minutes that fol- 
lowed the second fall every one seems 
to have been running about, with a 
tendency, as the moments passed, to 
conclude that the worst was over. 
Then those who were watching the 
mountain from a distance beheld the 
whole upper portion of the Plattenberg- 
kopf, ten million cubic metres of rock, 
suddenly shoot from the hillside. The 
forest upon it bent “ like a field of corn 
in a wind,” before being swallowed up. 
“The trees became mingled together 
like a flock of sheep.”? The hillside was 
all in movement, and *‘all its parts 
were playing together.’? The mass 
slid, or rather shot down, with extraor- 
dinary velocity, till its foot reached the 
quarry. Then the upper part pitched 
forward horizontally, straight across 
the valley and on to the Diiniberg. 
People in suitable positions could at 
this moment clearly see through be- 
neath it to the hillside beyond. They 
also saw the people in the upper village, 
and on the Diiniberg, racing about 
wildly. No individual masses of rock 
could be seen in the avalanche, except 
from near at hand; it was a dense 
cloud of stone, sharply outlined below, 
rounded above. The falling mass 
looked so vast that Schoolmaster Wyss 
thought it was going to fill up the 
whole valley. A cloud of dust accom- 
panied it, and a great wind was flung 
before it. This wind swept across the 
valley and overthrew the houses in 
its path “like haycocks.’? The roofs 
were lifted first, and carried far, then 
the wooden portions of the houses were 
borne bodily through the air, *‘ just as 
an autumn storm first drives off the 
leaves and then the dead branches 
themselves from the trees.”” In many 
cases wooden ruins were dropped from 
the air on tothe top of the stone débris 
when the fall was at an end. Eye- 
witnesses say that trees were blown 
about ‘like matches,’? that houses 
were ‘ lifted through the air like feath- 
ers,’’ and ‘‘ thrown like cards against 
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the hillside,” ‘‘ that they bent, trem- 
bled, and then broke up like little 
toys”? before the avalanche came to 
them. Hay, furniture, and the bodies 
of men were mixed with the house- 
ruins in the air. Some persons were 
cast down by the blast and raised again. 
Others were carried through the air 
and deposited in safe positions ; others, 
again, were hurled upwards to destruc- 
tion, and dropped in a shattered state 
as much as a hundred metres away. 
Huntsman Elmer relates as follows : — 

My son Peter was in Miisli (nearly a mile 
from the quarry) with his wife and child. 
He sought to escape with them by running. 
On coming to a wall, he took the child 
from his wife and leaped over it. Turning 
round, he saw her reach out her hand to 
another child. At that moment the wind 
lifted him, and he was borne up the hill- 
side. My married daughter, also in Misli, 
fled with two children. She held the 
younger in her arms and led the other. 
This one was snatched away from her, but 
she found herself, not knowing how, some 
distance up the hillside, lying on the 
ground face downwards, with the baby 
beneath her, both uninjured. 


The avalanche, as has been said, shot 
with incredible swiftness, horizontally 


across the valley. It pitched on to the 
Diiniberg, struck it obliquely, and was 
thus deflected down the level and fer- 
tile valley-floor, which it covered in a 
few seconds, to the distance of nearly 
a mile and over its whole width, with a 
mass of rock-débris, more than*thirty 
feet thick. Most of the people on the 
hillside were instantly killed, the ava- 
lanche falling on to them and crushing 
them flat, ‘‘as an insect is crushed into 
a red streak under a man’s foot.” 
Only six persons here escaped. Two 
of them were almost reached by the 
rocks, the others were whirled aloft 
through the air and deposited in differ- 
ent directions. One survivor describes 
how the dust-cloud overtook him, “ and 
came between him and his breath.” 
He sank face downwards on _ the 
ground, feeling powerless to go fur- 
ther. Looking back he saw “stones 
flying above the dust-cloud. In a mo- 
ment all seemed to be over. I stood 
up and climbed a few yards to a spring 
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of water to wash out the dust, which 
filled my mouth and nose (all survivors 
on the Diiniberg had the same experi- 
ence). All around was dark and buried 
in dust.”’ 

It was only when the avalanche had 
struck the Diiniberg and begun to turn 
aside from it —the work of a second or 
two—that the people in the lower 
village, far down along the level plain, 
had any suspicion that they were in 
danger. Twenty seconds later all was 
over. Some of them who were on a 
bridge had just time to run aside, not a 
hundred yards, and were saved, but 
most were killed where they stood. 
The avalanche swept away half the 
village, and, with its sharply defined 
edge, cut one house in two. All within 
the edge were destroyed, all without 
were saved. Almost the only persons 
wounded were those in the bisected 
house. Huntsman Elmer with his tel- 
escope and Schoolmaster Wyss with his 
watch, whose houses were just beyond 
the area of ruin, beheld the dust-cloud 
come rolling along, ‘ like smoke from a 
cannon’s mouth, but black,’’ filling the 
whole width of the flat valley to about 
twice the height of a house. The din 
seemed to them not very great, and the 
wind, which, in front of the cloud, car- 
ried the houses away like matchwood, 
did not reach them. Others describe 
the crash and thunder of the fall as 
terrific ; it affected people differently. 
All agree that it swallowed up every 
other sound so that shrieks of persons 
near at hand were inaudible. The 
mass seemed to slide or shoot along the 
ground and not roll. One or two men 
had a race for life and won it, but most 
failed to escape, who were not already 
in a place of safety. Fridolin Rhyner, 
an eleven-year-old boy, who kept his 
head better than any one else in the 
village, succeeded in eluding the fall. 
He saw, too, how “ Kaspar Zentner 
reached the bridge, as the fall took 
place, and how he started running as 
fast as he could, but was caught by the 
flood of rocks near Rhyner’s house ; 
he jumped aside, however, into a field, 
limped across it, got out over the wall 
into the road, and so just escaped.” 
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The last phase of the catastrophe is 
the hardest to imagine and was the 
most difficult to foresee. The actual 
facts are these. Ten million cubic 
metres of rock fell down a depth (on 
an average) of about four hundred and 
fifty metres, shot across the valley and 
up the opposite (Diiniberg) slope to a 
height of a hundred metres, where 
they were bent 25° out of their first 
direction and poured like, a liquid, over 
a horizontal plane, covering it, almost 
uniformly, through a distance of fif- 
teen hundred metres and over an area 
of about nine hundred thousand square 
metres to a depth of from ten to twenty 
metres. The internal friction of the 
mass and the friction between it and 
the ground were insignificant forces 
compared with the tremendous mo- 
mentum that was generated by the fall. 
The stuff flowed like a liquid. No 
wonder the parson, seeing the dust- 
cloud rolling down the valley, thought 
it was only dust that went so far. His 
horror, when the cloud cleared off and 
he beheld the solid grey carpet, be- 
neath which one hundred and fifteen of 
his flock were buried with their houses 
and their fields, may be imagined. He 
turned his eyes to the hills and lo! the 
familiar Plattenbergkopf had vanished 
and a hole was in its place. 

The roar of the fall ceased suddenly. 
Silence and stillness supervened. Sur- 
vivors stood stunned where they were. 
Nothing moved. Then a great cry and 
wailing arose in the part of the village 
that was left. People began to run 
wildly about, some down the valley, 
some up. As the dust-cloud grew 
thinner the wall-like side of the ruin 
appeared. It was quite dry. All the 
grass and trees in the neighborhood, 
were white with dust. Those who had 
beheld the catastrophe from a distance 
hurried down to look for their friends. 
Amongst them was Burkhard Rhyner, 
whose house was untouched at the 
edge of the débris. He ran to it and 
found, he said, *‘ the doors open, a fire 
burning in the kitchen, the table laid, 
and coffee hot in the coffee-pot, but 
no living soul was left.” All had run 
forth to help or see, and been over- 
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whelmed — wife, daughter, son, son’s 
wife, and two grandchildren. ‘I am 
the sole survivor of my family.” Few 
were the wounded requiring succor ; 
few the dead whose bodies could be 
recovered. Here and there lay a limb 
or atrunk. On the top of one of the 
highest débris-mounds was a_ head 
severed from its body, but otherwise 
uninjured. Every dead face that was 
not destroyed wore a look of utmost 
terror. The crushed remains of a 
youth still guarded with fragmentary 
arms the body of a little child. There 
were horrors enough for the survivors 
to endure. The memory of them is 
fresh in their minds to the present day. 

Such was the great catastrophe of 
Elm. The hollow in the hills, whence 
the avalanche fell, can still be seen, 
and the pile of ruin against and below 
the Diiniberg ; but almost all the rest 
of the débris-covered area has been 
reclaimed and now carries fields, which 
were ripening to harvest when I saw 
them. The fallen rocks, some big as 
houses, have been blasted flat; soil 
has been carried from afar and spread 
over the ruin. A channel, forty feet 
deep or more, has been cut through it 
for the river, so that the structure of 
the rock-blanket can still be seen. The 
roots of young trees now grasp stones 
that took part in that appalling flight 
from their old bed of thousands of 
years to the place of their present re- 
pose. The valley has its harvests 
again, and the villagers go about their 
work as their forefathers did, but they 
remember the day of their visitation, 
and to the stranger coming amongst 
them they tell the tragic tale with tears 
in their eyes and horror upon their 
faces. 

W. MARTIN Conway. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 

THE PRESSGANG AND ITS HISTORY. 
FORCED labor, now practically un- 
known, was once predominant every- 
where. When Edward III., Edward 
IV., and Richard III. issued warrants 
to press artisans for work on _ their 
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palaces, and later, when Elizabeth com- 
pelled laborers to erect forts and con- 
struct harbor piers, they did only what 
under the feudal system had likewise 
been done for centuries on the Conti- 
nent. 

The pressgang was one form of 
forced labor comparatively recent, 
more especially in connection with the 
royal navy. The earliest warrants for 
this purpose appear to have been is- 
sued by King John in 1207, ordering 
the port authorities to provide — by 
what means is not specified —a certain 
number of ships and men. Edward I. 
interested himself in the manning of 
the navy, and resorted to the expedient 
of offering a free pardon to thieves and 
outlaws who volunteered for service. 
There is a pleasing naiveté in furnish- 
ing the navy with ragged footpads and 
marauders clad in rusty Lincoln suits, 
who were more expert in letting fly < 
shaft at the king’s deer, or in rifling 
unfortunate travellers, than in hand- 
ling the gear of a ship. The first 


Parliamentary statute referring to im- 
. . nd . 
pressment occurs in the reign of Rich- 


aru II., and refers to deserters; 
** because that divers mariners, after 
they be arrested and retained for the 
king’s service, . . . do flee out of the 
said service,’’ such runaways are 
threatened with fine and imprisonment 
of one year. When Henry VIII. as- 
cended the throne, the navy was 
strengthened and increased. The State 
Papers show that not only men, but 
ships, were then pressed into the royal 
service. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
when all men eagerly drank in the 
news of the vast riches of the Spanish 
Indies, little need was there of press- 
gang to collect sailors for our navy. 
With jaunty air, pleasing tongue, and 
full of strange sea-tales which told of 
the fabulous wealth of the New World, 
and impossible stories of rich Spanish 
galleons laden to the hatches with solid 
bars of gold, Salvation Yeo and many 
another like him went up and down 
the Devonshire coasts recruiting young 
sea-logs to follow Drake and Frobisher 
and Raleigh. 

The niggardly policy of James I, suc- 
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ceeded in impoverishing the navy. 
Under the régime of Elizabeth, adven- 
turers fitted up and manned vessels at 
their own cost, in order to roam the 
seas in search of King Philip’s ships 
and treasures ; but James found it nec- 
essary to issue warrants to press men 
and ships in order to clear the Channel 
of pirates. Both in his and the suc- 
ceeding reign, Dutch, French, English, 
and Moorish pirates swarmed in the 
Channel, and the latter often made 
raids upon the coast towns and carried 
off men, women, and children into 
slavery. In 1631, the crews of two 
Algerine galleys landed in the dead of 
the night and sacked Baltimore, a small 
seaport in Munster, bearing off into 
slavery all whom they did not slay. 
That the pirates had caused some 
uneasiness to the government is shown 
by the fact that measures were taken 
to press men to drive off these scourges 
of our coasts. In 1634 was printed 
‘“*A Plain Pathway to Plantations,” a 
book whose author recommends emi- 
gration ‘** because it is most out of the 
way of pirates.”” In 1636, a Tunisian 
squadron held undisputed possession of 
the mouth of the Severn fora consid- 
erable period. At the same time, pro- 
tection was asked for by the East 
Anglians, inasmuch as three thousand 
seafaring men lay idle for fear of ven- 
turing to sea on account of the Dun- 
kirk privateers. [It was less than 
nothing for the authorities, by royal 
proclamation, to order that men when 
offered the press-money of one shilling 
“do dutifully and reverently receive 
the same.’’ The wages of the seamen 
were never paid, and they deserted in 
hundreds, in spite of the fact that the 
punishment of death was inflicted on 
those who were caught. The press- 
gang was universally hated. In the 
west it was defied. One of the press- 
masters writes in 1653: ‘*‘ The power 
by which we act is questioned, or 
whether there be any such power, and 
the seamen arm themselves with clubs 
and staves, and say if we take them it 
is at our peril.”? In the east it was 
carefully avoided. Colliers trading to 
London landed most of their men on 
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the Essex coast, taking them up again 
on the homeward voyage. 

Under William III., the conditions 
of impressment were only slightly 
altered. Whalers and outward-bound 
ships were exempt from the press. 
The. crews, however, of homeward- 
bound ships were ruthlessly seized 
within sight of port, and hurried off to 
sea, to be rated at twenty-four shillings 
per month, a poor substitute for the 
fifty shillings per month which was the 
market rate. Moreover, in those days 
a seaman in the navy might be from 
six to eight years without pay, as the 
custom was to transfer a man from one 
ship to another, deferring payment of 
wages until each ship in which he had 
served had returned home. Nor was 
this all; the unfortunate wretches who 
were dragged from the homeward- 
bound merchantmen oftentimes had 
not received their wages, and were 
packed off to sea without a penny of 
their hard-earned money after a long 
whaling cruise or a three years’ voyage. 
Left to the mercy of unscrupulous mer- 
chants, or falling a victim to unprin- 
cipled scoundrels who carried on a 
wholesale system of forging powers of 
attorney and personating absent mari- 
ners, the lot of the British seaman in 
the seventeenth century was the most 
deplorable it is possible to imagine. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century matters were not improved. 
Crimps were allowed two and three 
pounds for each man they brought. 
The men were pressed, but the num- 
ber of desertions alarmed the author- 
ities. The London Gazette of January 
10, 1703, states that several ships which 
were ready to put to sea were unable to 
do so.on account of the crews deserting. 
The pages of the history of the period 
abound in rewards for capture, and 
threats for concealment of deserters. 
Two men who were brought before a 
magistrate, one attired as a midship- 
man, the other as a seaman, charged 
with pretending to hold warrants for 
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pressing and attempting to extort 
money, were promptly handed over to 
the impressors by way of punishment. 
Pretended pressgangs were no nov- 
elty; and in one case, after a man 
had been set free on payment of two 
guineas, a real pressgang came along 
and secured the victim of the pretend- 
ers and the pretenders themselves. So 
disreputable had the navy become on 
account of the pressing of thieves and 
vagabonds and the drafting of prison- 
ers from the jails, who were pardoned 
on entering the service, that the men- 
of-war were described by a contempo- 
rary writer as ‘‘the new bridewells of 
the nation, where all the incorrigible 
rascals are sent.”’ 

At the beginning of this century it 
would appear Lord Addington’s gov- 
ernment mismanaged the navy, which 
fact drew from Canning the caustic 
comment that “ everything is at sea but 
the fleet.”? In spite, however, of bad 
supplies and weak-kneed administra- 
tors, Napoleon’s contemplated inva- 
sion, when at Boulogne he is reported 
to have said, ‘*‘ Let us be masters of 
the Channel for six hours, and we are 
masters of the world,’ was a thing that 
ended with that empty vaunt. With 
the downfall of Napoleon came the 
death of the pressgang. The last that 
we hear of it is when a royal commis- 
sion sat in 1859 to inquire into the 
manning of the navy, and they were 
unanimous in their opinion that press- 
ing in its old, iniquitous form could 
never again be resorted to. To-day, 
no parties of soldiers patrol the streets, 
nor sentries with fixed bayonets stand 
at the doors to guard the hated press- 
gang when in search of its prey. 
Pasted on a few blank walls of our sea- 
port towns, or exhibited in post-office 
windows up and down the country, is 
the bill headed with the royal coat of 
arms, beneath which appear the famil- 
iar words, ‘* Wanted, strong, healthy 
lads”? —this is all, and our navy is the 
finest in the world. 
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